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The 2016 Ford Explorer Sport. With a standard 3.5L EcoBoost® engine that 
produces best-in-class V6 horsepower.* Now nothing is holding you back. 

THE NEW 2016 EXPLORER 



*Class is Large Utilities based on Ford segmentation. Tested with 93-octane fuel. 
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what fun! 



Gifts that bring joy to kids of all ages. 
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DECEMBER 




Skiers gather for 
cocktails at a cabin 
in Italy's Dolomites 
after a day on the 
slopes (see page 56 
for story). 



UNTIL THE WINTER 
SUN RISES 



UKRAINIAN 
SOUL FOOD 



An Eastern European chef 
shares prized family recipes 
for warm winter soups. 

ByOlia Hercules 



A RETURN TO 



SIEM REAP 



In the shadows of ancient 



©SAVEURMAG IS 



On Denmark's western coast, 
a chef treats his restaurant 
staff to a holiday meal, 
including bone-in pork loin 
and butter-baked pears. 

By Paul Cunningham 



Angkor Wat, Cambodian 
dishes, like curried beef stew 
and decadent fish amok, are 
revitalized by local chefs. 

By Lawrence Osborne 



Cover photograph by 

Marcus Nilsson 

Food styling by Chris Lanier 



PEAK ITALY 



In a skier's paradise in the 
Alps, local fare, like braised 
leg of lamb and ricotta fritters, 
is elevated to new heights. 

By Adam Sachs 



We’re on Snapehat! 

See what the staff is up to 
with live broadcasts from our 
office, travels, and test 
kitchen: @SAVEURMAG. 



Even more gifts: Experts 
share their picks for the 
greatest baking tools, 
cocktail gear, and more at 
saveur.com/gift-guides. 



Dominique Ansel visits 
our test kitchen to cook a 
favorite French classic- 
cassoulet. See the video at 
saveur.com/cassoulet. 



Dig into saveur.com/coffee 
for our complete guide 
to your favorite morning 
brew and recipes for new 
ways to cook with it. 
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TOM PARKER 






TODAY, you'll TAKE A SHORT DRIVE 
TO THE EXCITEMENT OF WAIKIKI. 

Or not. 





AT LUNCH WITH 
THE GHOSTS OF 
BLOOMSBURY 



Seeking a slice of literary 
history in a revived London 
restaurant. 



EATING LATKES IN 
YOUR PAJAMAS 



SAVING MALBEC 



The ubiquitous Argentine 
grape gets a fresh start. 



Game plan for a leisurely 
holiday breakfast. 



FROM THE SAVEUR 
TEST KITCHEN 



How to temper chocolate, 
Khmer curry paste, and more, 



On our wish list: an array 
of inspired handmade 
housewares. 



90 

A MEAL TO 
REMEMBER 



A SWEET TASTE 
OF HOME 



Treasured seafood from 
South Korea's Jeju Island, 



Traditional holiday desserts 
from Tunisia and Algeria. 



A master class in making 
chocolate from scratch. 



THE RECIPES 



Appetizers & Sides 

Latkes with Chopped Liver 

and Pickled Onions 16 

Blue Cheese, Grape, and Gem 

Lettuce Salad 52 

Pearl Barley Soup with Moscato 

d'Asti 60 

Ricotta, Potato, and Scallion 
Dumplings 60 

Yellow Khmer Curry Paste 83 

Seafood & Vegetarian 

Pumpkin Soup with Orange and 
Parmigiano-Reggiano 49 
Celery Root, Carrot, and Potato 
Gratin 49 

Creamed Eggs and Smoked Eel 
with Chives 52 



Fish Baked in Curry Custard 75 
Crispy Calamari and Prawns 
with Pepper-Lime Sauce 78 

Meat & Poultry 

Sharp Cheddar and Pork 
Sausage Balls 18 
Roasted Apples and Bacon with 
Onions and Thyme 51 
Roast Pork Loin with Salt- 
Caramel Potatoes 52 
Wiener Schnitzel 54 
Braised Leg of Lamb with 
Graukase Polenta 60 
Frikadelki in Broth with 
Fermented Herbs 64 
Duck Borscht with Fermented 
Tomato Sauce 64 



Pelmeni Dumplings in Chicken 
Broth 66 

Cold Yogurt and Herb Soup with 
Chickpeas 66 

Green Curry and Taro Stem Soup 
with Bacon 72 

Chicken and Green Mango Salad 72 
Curried Beef Stew with Fried 
Shallots and Peanuts 78 
Grilled Lamb Chops with 
Ginger Sauce 79 

Desserts & Drinks 

Ginger-Absinthe Mimosa 18 
Sage and Coconut Caramel 
Sticky Buns 18 

Semolina-Coconut Cake with 
Orange and Rose Waters 28 



Sugared Rosewater Marzipan 
Balls 30 

Date-Filled Semolina Cookies 30 
Syrup-Soaked Pastries with 
Hazelnuts 31 
1,000-Hole Crepes 31 
Homemade Chocolate Bark 35 
Sauternes Custard with 
Armagnac-Soaked Prunes 40 
Honey-and-Butter-Baked Pears 
with Cold Cream 54 
Vanilla Wreath Cookies 55 
Almond Sugar Cookies 55 
Cinnamon Sugar Cookies 55 
Honey and Spice Cookies 55 
Citrus Twist Fritters 55 
Brown Butter Skillet Cake with 
Berry Compote 61 
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elit™ by Stolichnaya® is the ultra-luxury vodka 
crafted with a focus on precision. It’s not just 
vodka. It’s a single-minded pursuit of perfection. 






HAxm ^ 

98 ^ 



Four-time Platinum Award Winner 



*elitbystoli 

enjoy elit™ responsibly, elit™ by Stolichnaya® Ultra Premium Vodka. 40% AIc./Vol. (80 proof). 
Distilled from Russian Grain. Stoii Group USA, LLG, New York, NY ©2015 Spirits International, B.V. 





Exceptional espresso and coffee start here. 



Designed with style and simplicity in 
mind, Cuisinart® for illy® Buona Tazza® 
Espresso and Coffee Machines can make 
anyone feel like a professional barista. 



An independent dual heater system 
steams the milk at a higher heat and 
brews the espresso and coffee at a lower 
one, dispensing beverages at the optimal 
temperature, every time. 



Then there’s our integrated removable milk 
reservoir and advanced frothing patent, 
eliminating the need to move the cup for 
perfect lattes and cappuccinos. Better 
still, a patent-pending “Burst of Steam” 
automatically cleans the frothing wand - 
so you never have to. 



f3(3) Y0Djl9s*O 



Follow us ©Cuisinart 



Cuisinart 



©201 5 Cuisinart. iiiy® and iperEspresso® 
are registered trademarks of iilycafe, S.p.A. 



cuisinart.com/espressomaker 
Bloomingdale’s • Bed Bath & Beyond • Macy’s 



Top it all off with illy® iperEspresso® 
single-serve espresso and coffee capsules, 
designed to deliver an espresso with 
full-bodied taste and luscious crema and 
traditional coffee with exquisite flavor 
and aroma. Now, exceptional espresso 
and coffee is forever within reach. 



Prep Like a Pro! 

Mise en Place 

This colorful set of 3 is ideal for organizing 
ingredients when making soups, stews, baked 
goods and more. Measuring marks help keep prep 
accurate. The flat edge scoops items from the 
cutting board making prep fast and easy. 

For a free catalog visit www.kuhnrikon.com or 
call 800-924-4699 and use the code SAVELI R. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



SAVOR THE MANY 
FLAVORS OF ST. KITTS 



From fresh seafood straight from 
the sea, to traditional dishes 
prepared with a Caribbean twist, 
and an emergent farm-to-table 
movement, St. Kitts is a culinary 
traveler’s dream. 



F eaturing diverse dining options and 
a stunning collection of tourism 
attractions, St. Kitts beckons with a 
singular allure from the moment you 
set foot on shore. 

Sweeping views of sparkling turquoise 
seas and St. Kitts' scenic landscape await 
around every turn. Rainforested mountain 
peaks slope down to a coastline dotted 
with secluded sandy beaches, which range 
in color from gold to volcanic black. Soft 
breezes constantly cool the air, which is 
comfortably warm and relaxing all year 
round. Here, you'll enjoy returning a warm 
smile from a genuinely friendly Kittitian 
saying hello or laughing at the antics of the 
playful green vervet monkeys, which are 
more plentiful than people on the island. 

The epicurean scene in St. Kitts is just 
as remarkable as the welcoming people 
and pristine landscape. Places to dine can 
be found throughout the island, and vary 



as widely as the type of cuisine they serve. 
Authentic beach bars invite you to dine on 
a flavorful spiny lobster that's hot off the 
grill while digging your toes into the sand. 
Join a group of diners for a farm-fresh 
meal shared together at a massive outdoor 
dining table under the stars, or, step into 
an elegant beach club that serves sushi 
and boasts an extensive wine cellar. From 
Indian to Japanese to authentic West Indian 
fare, there are dining establishments on St. 
Kitts serving distinctive dishes in settings 
from casual to elegant. 

Aspiring chefs will not want to miss the 
Island Flavors cooking class held at Nirvana 
restaurant at Fairview Great House, one 
of many former sugar plantation homes 
remaining on the island. The cook will 
entertain onlookers with tales of the origins 
of the West Indian dishes as they are being 
prepared. For connoisseurs of fine spirits, 
a handful of local distilleries produce spiced 
and flavored rums from the sugar cane still 
growing across the island, a remnant of the 
days when sugar was its main industry. 

At night, try going "liming" - a Caribbean 
term that means hanging out and relaxing 
- at St. Kitts' delightfully authentic beach 
bars, which offer local food, live bands and 
beach bonfires. 

With so many different dining 
experiences along with a wealth of 
activities, St. Kitts is quietly emerging 
culinary travel destination and earning itself 
a reputation for being blissfully unlike any 
other. Discover it before everyone does. 

We think you'll find that to be quite an 
appetizing idea. 










folbwyour heart 



CREATE YOUR OWN ST. KITTS EXPERIENCE AT WWW.STKITTSTOURISM.KN 




On St. Kitts, the only thing we 



love more than a good laugh is 
a great meal with friends and 
family. Our rich culinary culture 
fuses island ingenuity with Old 
World traditions. Pull up a chair 
and make yourself at home. 



Explore www.StKittsTourism.kn 







GETTING STARTED 



Holiday breakfasts call for fun 
flourishes: A fried egg and 
chopped liver crown a big latke 
(right), and sticky buns get a 
bittersweet accent from caramel 
sauce made with beer (below). 

Recipes start on page 16. 



Eating 

Latkes 

inYour 

Pajamas 



JUST ONE OF THE MANY PLEASURES 



OF A LEISURELY HOLIDAY BREAKFAST 

By Mari Uyehara 
Photographs by Marcus Nilsson 

I ’m obsessed with sausage balls,” 
says Annie Pettry, chef-owner of 
Decca restaurant in Louisville, 
Kentucky “No matter where I 
am on Christmas morning. I’m mak- 
ing them.” Hers are juicy pork sausage 
mixed with cheddar cheese that oozes 
out and forms a lacy, cracker-like disk 
at the bottom — just like her mother al- 
ways made them. “Christmas would be 
incomplete without them,” she says. 

And that’s the thing about holiday 
breakfasts: As much as we love the 
dressy to-do of a festive dinner — the 
centerpiece roast, the good china — our 
simpler holiday morning traditions can 
often be the more lasting and beloved 
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FOOD STYLING BY CHRIS LANIER 



GETTING STARTED 




The crackly ring around the sharp cheddar and pork sausage balls (see page 18 for recipe) 
is intentional— it provides a crunchy textural contrast to the tender sausage. 



ones. Free from the stiffness of a formal 
sit-down, celebratory morning meals 
allow for those sometimes messy dishes 
that even exacting chefs love. 

For Noah Bernamoff, co-owner of 
Mile End Deli and Black Seed Bagels 
in New York City, Hanukkah breakfast 
often includes his Dagwood-like load- 
ed latke. “My mom would make what 
seemed like hundreds of thousands of 
latkes in advance for the holiday and 
freeze them,” says Bernamoff. “And Fd 
make little food mountains with them.” 
Now, one of his favorite creations is a 
latke schmeared with chopped liver and 
topped with a fried duck egg and a tan- 
gle of tangy pickled onions. 

Christmas morning for Jonathan 
Brooks, chef-owner of the quirky 



breakfast-and-lunch spot Milktooth in 
Indianapolis, was always a morning-to- 
afternoon affair. His big family alter- 
nated cross-country skiing and sledding 
with picking at the Pillsbury orange 
rolls, honey-baked ham, scrambled eggs, 
and bacon left out on the table. “We did 
it almost tapas-style,” he says. Now that 
he has his own wife and kids, he sticks 
to the same format of a long, linger- 
ing breakfast, but makes giant, gooey 
pecan sticky buns from scratch with a few 
clever tricks: The caramel is made with 
coconut milk, beer, coffee, and barley 
malt syrup. While the kids are tearing 
into presents. Brooks passes around 
ginger-absinthe mimosas. Booze while 
you’re still in your pajamas? Hey, it’s a 
holiday breakfast; you make the rules. ■ 
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Latkes with 
Chopped Liver and 
Pickled O n ions 

Serves 8; ® Page 14 
Total: 1 hr. 15 min. 

Noah Bernamoff of Mile End Deli and 
Black Seed Bagels in New York City tops 
crispy latkes with chopped liver, fried 
duck eggs, and pickled onions. 

For the pickled onions: 

1 cup distilled white vinegar 
Vi cup(3V2 0 z.) sugar 

Vi tsp. whole black peppercorns 
Va tsp. yellow mustard seeds 

2 whole allspice berries 

2 whole cloves 
1 fresh bay leaf 

1 medium white onion, thinly sliced 

For the chopped liver: 

Va cup schmaltz or unsalted butter 
1 'A lbs. cleaned chicken livers 
Kosher salt 

1 large yellow onion, finely chopped 

1 Tbsp. quatre-epice (amazon.com) 

3 hard-boiled eggs, roughly chopped 

2 scallions, finely chopped 

For the latkes: 

3 russet potatoes (2 lbs.), peeled 

1 large yellow onion, peeled 
V* tsp. cream of tartar 

Vi cup matzo meal 
V /2 tsp. kosher salt 
% tsp. freshly ground black pepper, 
plus more 

2 largeeggs, lightly beaten 
V 2 cup vegetable oil 

8 fried duck or large chicken eggs 
Finely chopped chives, to garnish 

1 Make the pickled onions: In a small sauce- 
pan, bring the vinegar, sugar, peppercorns, 
mustard seeds, allspice, cloves, and bay 
leaf to a boil, stirring to dissolve the sugar. 
Remove the pan from the heat, let cool, and 
then pour over the onion in a medium bowl. 
Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate for 
at least 1 hour. 

2 Make the chopped liver: In a 12-inch 
skillet, heat 2 tablespoons schmaltz over 
medium-high. Add the chicken livers, sea- 
son with salt, and cook, turning once, until 
caramelized, 10 to 12 minutes. Transfer the 
livers to a food processor and return the 
skillet to the heat. Pour in the remaining 

2 tablespoons schmaltz, add the onion, and 
cook, stirring, until lightly caramelized, 6 to 
8 minutes. Scrape the onions and schmaltz 
into the food processor, along with the 
quatre-epice, eggs, and scallions, and pulse 
until the livers are finely chopped. Scrape 
the chopped liver into a bowl, cover with 
plastic wrap, and keep warm. 
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MADE 



with the same passion for 
almost 1000 years in the heart 
of the Po River Valley in Northern 
Italy using only local milk, and aged 
from 9 to over 20 months; controlled 
and guaranteed by the Consortium 
for the Protection of Grana Padano 
cheese, it has become the world’s 
best-selling PDO* cheese and one 
of the most loved products 
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GETTING STARTED 
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Ginger-Absinthe 

Mimosa 

In a small saucepan, bring % cup 
sugar, 1 y 2 -inch piece ginger, peeled 
and thinly sliced, and ^/a cup water 
to a boil. Reduce the heat to main- 
tain a gentle simmer and cook until 
the syrup reduces to % cup, about 
6 minutes. Remove the syrup from 
the heat, pour through a fine sieve 
into a small pitcher, and discard the 
ginger. Pour ^2 cup absinthe, ^2 cup 
fresh orange juice, and % cup fresh 
lime juice in the pitcher, stir to com- 
bine, and refrigerate until chilled. 
Pour 3 tablespoons each of the 
juice mix into 8 chilled coupes or 
flutes and top with champagne. 
Garnish each glass with a lemon 
twist before serving. Serves 8. 



3 Make the latkes: Heat the oven to 250° 
and place a wire rack on a baking sheet. 
Using the grating blade of a food proces- 
sor or a box grater, grate the potatoes and 
onion into a large bowl lined with a kitchen 
towel. Gather the sides of the towel and 
squeeze the potatoes and onion to remove 
as much liquid as possible. Transfer the 
potatoes and onions to a clean bowl and 
toss with the cream of tartar. Add the 
matzo meal, salt, pepper, and % cup of the 
beaten eggs (discard the rest) and mix with 
your hands until evenly combined. 

4 Heat 2 tablespoons oil in a large skillet 
over medium-high. Using a y 2 -cup mea- 
sure, place 2 mounds of the potato mixture 
in the skillet and flatten each into a 6-inch- 
wide, y4-inch-thick latke. Cook the latkes. 



turning once, until golden brown and crisp, 
about 6 minutes. Transfer the latkes to the 
rack on the baking sheet and keep warm 
in the oven while you fry the remaining 
latkes using the remaining 6 tablespoons 
oil. Place each latke on a serving plate and 
smear with some of the chopped liver. Top 
with a fried egg and some pickled onions. 
Sprinkle with more pepper and chives 
before serving. 

Sage and Coconut 
Caramel Sticky Buns 

Serves 8; ® Page 14 

Active: 1 hr. 30 min.; Total: 13 hr. 

Jonathan Brooks bakes these extreme 
pecan sticky buns (the recipe comes from 
his pastry chef, Zoe Taylor) atop a caramel 
sauce made with coconut milk, ale, coffee, 
and barley malt syrup— the bitterness of 
the sauce balances the sweet buns. 

For the caramel: 



2V2 


cups coconut milk 


2Va 


cups light ale 


2 


cups (14 V 2 oz.) packed light 
brown sugar 


1 


cup brewed coffee 


r /2 


Tbsp. barley malt syrup 
(amazon.com) 


r /2 


vanilla beans, split lengthwise 
and seeds scraped 


1 


cup heavy cream 


1 


Tbsp. kosher salt 


3 


sage sprigs 


For the dough: 


V4 


cup whole milk, warmed to 105° 


1 


Tbsp. active dry yeast 


4 


Tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 


3 


large eggs plus 2 large egg yolks 


3Va 


cups (14 Va oz.) all-purpose flour 


V2 


cup(3V2 0 z.)sugar 


3 


Tbsp. vital wheat gluten 
(amazon.com) 


r /2 


tsp. kosher salt 


For the filling: 


Vs 


cup (5 Vi oz.) packed light brown 
sugar 


10 


Tbsp. unsalted butter, softened 


3 


Tbsp. whiskey 


1 


tsp. kosher salt 


1 


tsp. ground cinnamon 


V2 


tsp. ground ginger 


V4 


tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 


V2 


vanilla bean, split lengthwise and 
seeds scraped 

Finely grated zest of 1 orange 


2 


cups pecans, toasted and chopped 



1 Make the caramel: In a large sauce- 
pan, combine the coconut milk with the 
ale, brown sugar, coffee, malt syrup, and 
vanilla bean and seeds, and bring to a boil 
over medium-high heat. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the mixture reduces to a 
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dark caramel, about 45 minutes. Remove 
the pan from the heat, whisk in the cream, 
salt, and sage, and let cool. Remove the 
sage sprigs from the caramel, rinse in 
water, and reserve the leaves; discard the 
stems and vanilla beans. 

2 Make the dough: In the bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with a dough hook, stir the 
milk with the yeast and let stand until 
foamy, about 10 minutes. Stir in the butter 
and eggs. Then add the flour, sugar, wheat 
gluten, and salt and mix on low speed until 
the dough comes together. Increase the 
speed to medium and knead the dough 
until smooth and elastic, about 8 minutes. 
Remove the bowl from the mixer, cover 
with plastic wrap, and let stand until dou- 
bled in size, about 2 hours. 

3 Meanwhile, make the filling: In a large 
bowl, combine the brown sugar with the 
butter, whiskey, salt, cinnamon, ginger, 
nutmeg, vanilla seeds, and orange zest and 
beat with a wooden spoon until well com- 
bined, fluffy, and smooth. 

4 Uncover the dough, scrape it onto a 
floured work surface, and, using a rolling 
pin, flatten into a 14-inch square. Spread 
the filling evenly over the dough, leaving a 
y 2 -inch border along the side farthest from 
you. Sprinkle the filling with the pecans 
and, starting with the side of the dough 
closest to you, roll up the square into a 
tight log. Trim the ends and cut the log into 
8 large rolls. Pour 2 cups of the caramel in 
the bottom of a 9-by-13-inch baking pan or 
12-inch cake pan and arrange the rolls on 
top of the caramel, spaced evenly apart. 
Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate at 
least 8 hours or overnight. 

5 Heat the oven to 350°. Uncover the rolls 
and let stand for 30 minutes to come to 
room temperature. Scatter the reserved 
sage leaves over the rolls and bake until 
the rolls are golden brown on top, 40 to 45 
minutes. Transfer the pan to a rack, let cool 
for 5 minutes, and serve the rolls warm 
with their caramel spooned over top. 

Sharp Cheddar and 
Pork Sausage Balls 

Heat the oven to 375°. In a large bowl, mix 
1 lb. each pork sausage and grated extra- 
sharp Cheddar with % cup all-purpose 
flour, 1 Tbsp. minced sage, 1 Yi tsp. kosher 
salt, ^/a tsp. freshly ground black pepper, 

% tsp. cayenne, and 1 lightly beaten 
large egg. Form the meat into 2-inch 
balls. Arrange the balls 2 inches apart on 
parchment paper-lined baking sheets and 
bake until golden brown, about 30 minutes. 
Transfer balls to a platter and serve warm. 
Makes 2 dozen (pictured on page 16). 
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World-class excitement. Year-round fun. 



Come for the big-name events - Barrett-Jackson, WM Phoenix Open, Scottsdale 
Arabian Horse Show. Stay for the everyday happenings - Sonoran Desert 
sunsets, alfresco dining, dancing 'til the wee hours. Your eventful Scottsdale 
getaway is waiting. 
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GIFT GUIDE 




American Artisanal 

WOODEN SPOONS AS STOCKING STUFFERS? 

WHY NOT? (PLUS SEVEN OTHER PERFECTLY CRAFTED GIFTS) 

By Alex Testere Photographs by Matt Taylor-Gross 



/ » 

I 

C arved wooden spoons, hand-thrown micaceous clay pots, 

and flame-worked glasses with unique imperfections — when 
it comes to outfitting our kitchens, we re looking for more 
than just utility. We want something that speaks to the allure of our 
favorite room, and all over America, artisans are channeling their 
creativity into handmade housewares. Some have backgrounds work- 
ing with food, like pastry chef turned metal worker Ann Ladson; 
others, like napkin designer Annabel Inganni, draw inspiration from 
their childhood kitchens. Whatever the medium — glass, fabric, 
clay — each artisan brings past experience and singular traditions to 
the workbench. The “Made in America” stamp never looked better. 
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Mep j 

Preheat oven to CONVECTION/ROAST 
400 °F. Using convection provides a 
restaurant-quality caramelized crust. 



Step 4 



Insert integrated temperature probe into 
thickest part of tenderloin. Set to 125°F 
for perfect medium-rare. 



Step 5 



The oven chimes when roast is ready. Allow to 
rest for at least 1 0 minutes before carving. 




CONFIDENCE IN EVERY STEP 

INTRODUCING the countertop oven from Wolf Gourmet®. Six meticulously calibrated cooking modes, advanced 
convection, and integrated temperature probe instill confidence to cook. To discover the only line of premium countertop 
appliances and kitchen tools delivering precise control for delicious results every time, visit wolfgourmet.com. 









UUOLF 

Q O U R IVI £ T 



NOW AVAILABLE AT: blGOmlngdOleB FRONTGATE' WILLIAMS-SONOMA.com 





GIFT GUIDE 





1 When Felipe Ortega was 17, he apprenticed himself to a 90-year-old 
blind Apache woman who had been working with clay all her life. 

He's been making his own micaceousclay cooking vessels— the flecks 
of mica help retain heat— for the past 46 years. Use them anywhere: 
on an open fire, on a gas or electric range, even in the microwave. 

Felipe Ortego; La Madera, NM; from $100; felipeortega.com 



2 Using light and durable borosilicate glass, which can withstand 
dramatic temperature fluctuations without cracking, Jill Reynolds and 
Dan Spitzer make lumpy, wavy, charmingly irregular flame-worked 
glassware: pitchers, wine glasses, water glasses, the works. 

For their recent Perlina line, they added decorative glass beads. 
Malfatti Glass; Beacon, NY; from $48; malfattiglass.com 
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GIVE THE GIET OE TIME WELL SPENT 



THE MACALLAN RARE CASK IS THE GIET OE TRUE RARITY. CAREEULLY SELECTED 
FROM LESS THAN 1 % OF THE MAOALLAN’S FINEST SHERRY OAK CASKS. THIS 
COMPLEX EXPRESSION IS A OELEBRATION OF OUR TIME-HONORED TRADITION. 
MAKE IT A PART OF YOURS THIS HOLIDAY SEASON. 






AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES. 



201 5 THE MACALLAN DISTILLERS LIMITED, THE MACALLAN® SCOTCH WHISKY, 43% ALC./VOL., IMPORTED BY EDRINGTON AMERICAS, NEW YORK, NY. DEMONSTRATE YOUR DISCERNMENT, ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 



GIFT GUIDE 




4,5 Ann Ladson's metal spice bowls and utensils are cast in bronze 
or sterling silver and hammered by hand. Her new collection of 
seafood forks features tiny silver barnacles affixed to their handles— 
a reminder of her time as a pastry chef aboard a catamaran. 

Ann Ladson; Charleston, SC; from $50; annladson.com 



6 With indigo they grow themselves, Chinami and Rowland Ricketts 
dye hand-woven linens, like this geometric-patterned table runner. 
The husband-and-wife duo met in Japan as apprentices under 
the same dyer before returning to America and buying their farm. 
Ricketts Indigo; Bloomington, IN; from $48; rickettsindigo.com 
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3,7,9,11 Nate Mell and Wynn Bauer make 
their one-of-a-kind ceramics in their Phil- 
adelphia studio, but the DNA of their 
collection is global: Many pieces are thrown 
with clay made from sand and minerals 
they collect from around the world. The two 
began by creating custom tableware for local 
chefs, like Eli Kulp of Fork and Nick Elmi of 
Laurel. Their commercial line brings this 
same level of detail to the home table. Felt + 
Fat; Philadelphia; from $18; feltandfat.com 

8,10 Realizing just how many scraps 
remained after he carved each of his rus- 
tic bowls and cutting boards, woodworker 
Joshua Vogel started using the leftovers to 
make wooden serving spoons. This maple- 
wood design is just one of many he honed 
after spending a full year experimenting with 
styles and techniques. The black spoons are 
rubbed with a solution of iron flecks in vin- 
egar that oxidizes and tints the wood all the 
way through. Blackcreek Mercantile; Kingston, 
NY; from $110; blackcreekmt.com 

“We bring clays and 
sands and minerals- 
volcanic black sand 
from Iceland, red 
Moroccan river clay- 
home in plastic 
bags when we travel. 
A sense of place is 
very important to 
our pieces.” 

-NATE MELL, FELT + FAT 

12 Ian Rogers, a former aerospace equip- 
ment designer, creates hand-forged steel 
chef knives with handles made from exotic 
woods like redwood burl and curly Hawai- 
ian mango. Since these intricate soft woods 
are much less durable than common hard 
woods, Rogers drew on his former engineer- 
ing experience to stabilize the handles, using 
a special epoxy that ensures their durability. 
Haburn Knives; Vancouver, WA; from 

$375; haburnknives.com 

13 Former clothing designer Annabel 
Inganni makes wrinkle-free cloth napkins in 

dozens of colors and patterns. "My mother 
had a large cloth napkin collection when I 
was young and I'd always set the table with 
them," she says, "and now, with my own 
linens, I love that I'm able to bring back those 
old traditions." In keeping with her fashion- 
world sensibilities, she releases two 
collections of the twill napkins each year. 

She recommends mixing and matching. 

Los Angeles; $40 a pair; wolfum.com 



THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 

GIVE THE GIFT OF CULINARY 

ADVENTURE 




Edible Destinations curates authentic cooking 
vocations in the world's most beautiful places. 



edibledestinotions.com 

800.390.3292 

USA * Argentina * Costa fflco ' France 
Greece * Ireland * Italy * MexJca • Morocco 
Peru ^ South Africo * Spain * ThoBond ’ turkey 



EDIBLE 

DESTINATIONS 

by Epftoureon 





A Sweet Taste of Home 



NORTH AFRICAN PASTRIES ADAPTED FOR THE HOLIDAY TABLE 

By Ben Mims 




Date-stuffed makroud 
(above), crunchy 
fried deblah (near right), 
and tender almond 
kaber ellouz (far right) 
are a few of chef Ghaya 
Oliveira's favorite 
Tunisian holiday 
sweets. Recipes start 
on page 28. 
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SWEETS 



Known in Algeria and Morocco as baghrir (or "1,000-hole crepes"), these pleasantly chewy semolina pancakes, served 
with warmed honey and butter (see page 31 for recipe), are a convivial dessert to share for the holidays. 



G rowing up in France, while everyone else was 
having buche de Noel for the holidays, Kamel 
Sad ate his mother and grandmother s basbousa 
instead. Drenched in an orange blossom syrup, 
the semolina cake was a fragrant reminder of the Ramadan and 
Eid desserts they’d grown up with in Algeria. “They made the 
cake for the Western holidays because it was fit for a celebra- 
tion, any celebration,” says Saci, now head baker at II Buco 
Alimentari & Vineria in Manhattan. His mother also made 
baghrir, thick but wonderfully light, yeasty crepes. Cooked 
only on one side, they’re pockmarked with holes — crannies for 
capturing melted butter and warm honey. They made a festive 
holiday treat. “Even now,” says Saci, “I make basbousa and 
baghrir around Christmas because we’re with family and we 
want things that make us feel connected to Algeria.” 



Ghaya Oliveira grew up baking sweets with her grand- 
mother in Tunisia. Now the head pastry chef at Daniel in 
New York, she finds herself returning to traditional Tunisian 
desserts this time of year. “Our holiday sweets are the tiniest 
bit of indulgence, made with the best quality ingredients like 
nuts and flower waters to perfume them with opulence.” 
Kaber ellouz, tender marble-sized almond marzipan balls 
rolled in sugar, share her holiday table with fried desserts 
like makroud, semolina diamonds stuffed with dates, soaked 
in a bright orange blossom syrup, and covered with toasted 
sesame seeds, and exquisite pastries called deblah, spirals of 
thin dough fried to a crisp, drenched in lemon syrup, and 
showered with chopped nuts. “In Tunisia,” Oliveira says, “the 
holidays are all about giving this small edible gift to someone, 
a special bite made with care.” 
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SWEETS 



Semolina-Coconut 
Cake with Orange 
and Rose Waters 
(Basbousa) 

Serves 8 to 70 
Active: 7 hr.; Total: 14 hr. 

This cake, arguably the most well-known 
in North Africa and the Middle East, has 
countless variations. Chef Kamel Sad 
likes his mother's version here: The sem- 
olina cake baked with dried coconut and 
sweetened condensed milk and then 
soaked in a fragrant lemony syrup with 
orange blossom and rose waters added 
after baking. The candied rose petal gar- 
nish is optional (you can simply sprinkle 
the toasted coconut over the cake), but if 
you make it, be sure to ask your florist for 
organic roses, which aren't sprayed with 
chemicals or pesticides. 



1 cup (7 oz.) granulated sugar 
Finely grated zest of 2 lemons 

V 2 cup fresh lemon juice 
Va cup orange blossom water, 
preferably Carlo (see page 83) 

2 Tbsp. rose water, preferably Carlo 
(see page 83) 

1 cup vegetable oil, plus more 
All-purpose flour, for dusting 
2V2 cups (14 V 2 0 Z.) fine semolina 

1 cup (3 y4 0 z.) desiccated coconut 
(amazon.com) 

2 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

One 14-oz. can sweetened condensed 
milk 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 large eggs, plus 1 egg white 
Petals from 2 organic pink roses 

1 cup superfine sugar 

1 In a medium saucepan, combine the 
sugar with the lemon zest and juice, the 



orange blossom and rose waters, and 2 
cups water and bring to a boil. Reduce 
the heat to medium-low and cook until 
slightly reduced, about 15 minutes. 
Remove the syrup from the heat, pour 
through a fine sieve to remove the zest, 
and let cool completely. 

2 Heat the oven to 375°. Lightly grease 
and flour a 9-inch springform cake pan 
and line the bottom with parchment 
paper. In a medium bowl, whisk the 
semolina with V4 cup coconut, the baking 
powder, and salt until evenly combined. 

In a large bowl, whisk the sweetened 
condensed milk with the 1 cup oil, the 
vanilla, and 2 eggs until smooth. Add the 
dry ingredients and stir to combine. 

3 Scrape the batter into the prepared pan 
and bake until the cake is golden brown 
and a toothpick inserted in the center 
comes out clean, about 30 minutes. 




The success of this dense, 
moist semolina cake depends on 
soaking it in syrup as soon 
as it comes out of the oven and 
then letting it cool completely 
to infuse with the syrup 
before serving. 





Naples is not just a word on the pack 
of our pasta. Naples is with you when 
you cook it, when you serve if,' when 
you share it, and when you eat it. 

COOK WITH NAPLES / 

pasxagarofalo.it 
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4 Transfer the cake to a rack, drizzle half 
the cooled syrup over the cake, and let 
stand until the syrup is absorbed, 30 
minutes. Pour the remaining syrup over the 
cake and let cool. Transfer the cake to the 
refrigerator and chill for at least 8 hours. 

5 Meanwhile, in a small bowl, whisk the 
egg white until frothy. Using a pastry brush, 
lightly coat the rose petals in egg white and 
immediately dredge in superfine sugar until 
well coated. Transfer the rose petals to a 
parchment paper-lined baking sheet and 
let dry at room temperature for at least 

4 hours. 

6 When ready to serve, unmold the cake, 
transfer to a cake stand or plate, and 
arrange the rose petals over the top in 
concentric circles. In a small skillet, heat 
the remaining 5 tablespoons coconut over 
medium and cook, tossing, until lightly 
browned and fragrant, about 3 minutes. 
Transfer the coconut to a bowl and let cool. 
Sprinkle the toasted coconut over the rose 
petals and cake before serving. 

Sugared 
Ro§ewater 
Marzipan Balls 
(Kaber Elloux) 

Makes 2 /2 dozen; ^ Page 26 
Total: 45 min. 

These whimsical marzipan balls, colored 
red, white, and green, are a favorite sweet 
of chef Ghaya Oliveira during the holi- 
days. A simple homemade almond dough 
is scented with rose water and dyed before 
being braided, cut, and rolled. 

1 cup (7 oz.) sugar, plus more 
% tsp. kosher salt 
1 Tbsp. rose water, preferably Carlo 
(see page 83) 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 cups (8 oz.) almond flour 
4 drops red food coloring 

4 drops green food coloring 

1 In a small saucepan, combine the sugar 
with the salt and 6 tablespoons water and 
bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to medium- 
low and cook until slightly reduced, about 



The holidays are all about giving this 
gift, a special bite made with care 



10 minutes. Remove from the heat and stir 
in the rose water and vanilla. 

2 Meanwhile, place the almond flour in 
a food processor and, with the motor 
running, slowly drizzle in the hot syrup 
until the dough gathers into a ball around 
the blade. Transfer the marzipan to a work 
surface and cut into 3 equal pieces. 

3 Place 2 pieces into 2 separate bowls and 
color one with the red food coloring and the 
other with the green food coloring. Knead 
each marzipan ball in the bowl until the 
food colorings are evenly incorporated. 

4 On a clean work surface, roll the plain 
dough into a 32-inch-long rope, about 
y 2 -inch thick, and repeat with the red and 
green doughs. Braid the three doughs 
together, cut the braid into about thirty 
V4-inch pieces, and roll each into a ball. 
Transfer to a serving platter or plate and 
toss the balls with enough sugar to coat. 

Date-Filled 
Semolina Cookies 
(Makroud) 

Makes 2 dozen; iSi Page 26 
Active: 7 hr.; Total: 2 hr. 30 min. 

These crunchy fried sweets, made with 
a buttery semolina dough surrounding a 
sweet date-and-orange filling, stand up to 
soaking in a fragrant honey syrup, which 
adds moisture and lightens the dense pas- 
try. One of chef Ghaya Oliveira's favorite 
childhood memories is seeing towering 
pyramids of the pastries stacked in the dis- 
play windows of pastry shops in Tunis. 

% tsp. kosher salt 
Vs tsp. saffron threads, crushed 
2V4 cups vegetable oil 

4 Tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 
2Y2 cups (14 V 2 0 Z.) fine semolina 
V4 cup(5V4 0z.)sugar 
Yi cup honey 
y4 cup fresh lemon juice 
2 Tbsp. orange blossom water, 
preferably Carlo (see page 83) 

4 oz. pitted dates, preferably deglet 
noor 

2 Tbsp. olive oil 

y4 tsp. ground cinnamon 
ys tsp. ground cloves 
ys tsp. ground black pepper 

Finely grated zest of y 2 orange 

3 Tbsp. toasted sesame seeds 

1 Make the dough: In a large bowl, combine 
y4 teaspoon salt with the saffron and 



y 2 cup warm tap water and let stand for 
5 minutes to allow the saffron to steep. 

Add y4 cup vegetable oil and the butter 
and stir in the semolina until a smooth 
dough forms. Knead the dough briefly 
in the bowl, divide in half, wrap each 
half in plastic wrap, and let rest at room 
temperature fori hour. 

2 Make the honey syrup: In a small 
saucepan, combine the sugar with the 
honey, lemon juice, orange blossom water, 
y4 teaspoon salt, and 1 cup water and bring 
to a boil. Reduce the heat to medium- 

low and cook until slightly reduced, about 
20 minutes. Remove the syrup from the 
heat, pour into a large bowl, and let cool 
completely. 

3 Make the filling: In a small food 
processor, combine the remaining 

y4 teaspoon salt with the dates, olive oil, 
cinnamon, cloves, pepper, orange zest, 
and 2 tablespoons water and puree. Divide 
the filling in half and scrape each half into 
separate zip-top plastic bags. 

4 On a clean work surface, unwrap 1 piece 
of dough and roll into an even 12-inch 
rope. Using your thumb, press along 

the top of the rope to flatten the middle, 
creating a moat of dough with high sides. 
Snip the corner of 1 of the plastic bags 
and pipe the filling into the middle of the 
moat. Using your fingers, bring the sides 
of the dough up and over, pinching to 
enclose the filling. Roll the rope back and 
forth and elongate into an 18-inch rope. 
Flatten the rope slightly until V4 inch thick 
and, using a paring knife, trim the ends 
and cut on a diagonal at every inch so 
you have twelve 1-inch-wide diamonds 
measuring 3 inches lengthwise. Transfer 
the diamonds to a parchment paper- 
lined baking sheet and repeat with the 
remaining dough and filling. 

5 In a 12-inch skillet, heat the remaining 
2 cups vegetable oil over medium-high 
until an instant-read thermometer reads 
350°. Working in 4 batches, add the 
diamonds to the oil and fry, flipping once, 
until golden brown, about 4 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, lift the diamonds from the 
oil and submerge in the honey syrup for 

10 seconds. Lift the diamonds from the 
syrup, transfer to a rack set over a baking 
sheet, and sprinkle with sesame seeds. 
Transfer the pastries to a large serving 
platter and pour any remaining syrup 
around the pastries on the platter. Store any 
remaining pastries in an airtight container, 
covered in the remaining honey syrup, at 
room temperature for up to 2 days. 
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§yrup-§oaked 
Pastries with 
Hazelnuts, 
Pistachios, and 
Pine Muts (Deblah) 

Makes about 2 dozen; l3r Page 26 
Active: 7 hr. 30 min.; Total: 2 hr. 

Traditionally made from strips of dough 
left over from making baklava, here these 
crunchy pastry spirals are formed from a 
simple pasta-like dough, soaked in a light 
lemon syrup, and topped with a shower of 
toasted chopped hazelnuts, pistachios, and 
pine nuts. Use a hand-crank pasta machine 
to roll the dough to ensure it gets as thin 
and even as possible. 

1 ^/^ cups (6 V4 oz.) all-purpose flour, 
plus more for dusting 

2 cups plus 1 Tbsp. vegetable oil 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

2 large eggs, lightly beaten 

1 cup (7 oz.) sugar 

3 Tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

y4 cup each hazelnuts, pistachios, 
and pine nuts, toasted and finely 
chopped 

1 In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with 
a dough hook, combine the flour with 

1 tablespoon oil, teaspoon salt, the 
eggs, and 1 tablespoon water and knead 
on medium speed until a smooth dough 
forms, 4 to 6 minutes. Wrap the dough 
in plastic wrap and let rest at room 
temperature for 30 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, in a small saucepan, 
combine the sugar with the remaining ^2 
teaspoon salt, the lemon juice, and cup 
water and bring to a boil. Reduce the heat 
to medium-low and cook until slightly 
reduced, about 10 minutes. Remove from 
the heat and pour into a bowl. Cover with 
plastic wrap and keep warm. 

3 Heat the oven to 180°. Unwrap the dough 
and divide into 4 equal pieces. Using a 
pasta machine or working on a lightly 
floured work surface, roll 1 piece of dough 
until yi6 inch thick. Cut the dough length- 
wise into 1-inch-wide, 12-inch-long ribbons. 

4 In a 10-inch skillet, heat the remaining 
2 cups oil over medium until an instant- 
read thermometer reads 330°. Attach 
the end of 1 dough ribbon to the tines of 
a fork in one hand and hold the other end 
of the ribbon in your other hand. Place 
the tines of the fork in the oil, keeping 
them against the bottom of the skillet, 
as if stabbing it, and slowly turn the fork 
clockwise, wrapping the dough around it 
as it fries and puffs. When you reach the 



end of the dough ribbon, let it fall over 
the spiral against the tines of the fork. 
Carefully remove the fork and continue 
frying the dough spiral, flipping once, 
until golden brown, about 2 minutes. 

Using tongs, transfer the pastry to a 
rack set over a rimmed baking sheet and 
keep warm in the oven while you fry the 
remaining pastries, steadily maintaining 
the temperature of the oil. 

5 When all the pastries are fried, toss 
each one in the bowl of warm syrup 
and arrange on a large serving platter. 
Sprinkle the pastries with the chopped 
nuts, drizzle with the remaining syrup, 
and serve while hot. 

I,000-Hole Crepes 
(Baghrir) 

Makes 10 crepes; ■ Page 27 
Active: 50 min.; Total: 3 hr. 

Unlike French crepes, these chewy, yeasted 
crepes are cooked only on one side until 
bubbles set on the surface, giving them the 
mottled appearance from which they take 
their name. Chef Kamel Sad serves these 
crepes spread out on a platter with bowls 
of warm butter and honey for drizzling. 

V/i cups (8 V 2 0 Z.) fine semolina 
y4 cup (1 oz.) all-purpose flour 
1 tsp. active dry yeast 
y 2 tsp. kosher salt 

4 y 2 tsp. baking powder 

Melted butter and warm honey, 
for serving 

1 In a blender, combine the semolina with 
the flour, yeast, salt, and 1 ^/a cups warm 
tap water and blend on the lowest speed 
for 6 minutes (the long blending time 
allows the semolina to become finely 
ground so it thickens the crepe batter). Add 
the baking powder and continue blending 
for 4 minutes more. Pour the crepe batter 
into a medium bowl, cover with a kitchen 
towel, and let stand at room temperature 
until foamy, about 2 hours. 

2 Heat the oven to 180° and line a baking 
sheet with a kitchen towel. Heat an 
8-inch nonstick skillet over medium for 

2 minutes. Whisk the crepe batter to 
ensure it is well mixed and pour ys cup 
of the batter into the skillet. Cook the 
crepe, undisturbed, until holes set on the 
surface and the crepe has no more wet 
spots, 3 to 4 minutes. Transfer the crepe 
to the baking sheet and keep warm in the 
oven while you cook more crepes with the 
remaining batter. When ready to serve, 
arrange the crepes on a serving platter 
and serve hot, drizzled with melted butter 
and warmed honey. 
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WHAT’S YOUR GO TO? 
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BEN MIMS, Food Editor, SAVEUR 



“Funnily, my go-to meal is something 
I learned watching TV. Sausage and 
grapes. You brown some pork sausage, 
then toss in garlic, chile flakes, and 
green grapes and let them reduce until 
sticky and caramelized. One pot, half an 
hour, and the house smells intoxicating. 

Where I’m from in the South, we 
always give food as a gift, and this 
dish is perfect for that. Oh, you just 
had a baby? Someone sick? Here’s 
some sausage and grapes; it reheats 
beautifully I make some cheddar 
grits and a huge pan of sausage and 
grapes and it’s so easy, perfect for 
any occasion.” 



LEARN MORE ABOUT BEN’S 
GO TO AND GET THE RECIPE AT 

reclaimthekitchen.com 
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Becoming 
Wonka 






A HANDFUL OF BEANS, A HAIR DRYER, AND A DREAM: 
CHRIS COLIN ON BRINGING THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY HOME 



W hen it s all too much, and humanity is round- 
ing the corner toward irredeemability, I think 
of the cacao bean. Somewhere between now 
and a billion years ago, some hairy visionary 
gazed upon this bitter, homely fruit and foresaw a Snickers. 

It s a chilly night in San Francisco and Tm being coached 
at seeing even further, beyond Mars. My instructor is Todd 
Masonis, the jovial co-founder of small-batch chocolate fac- 
tory Dandelion Chocolate and a luminary in the emergent 
bean-to-bar movement of confectioners who don’t just make 



treats, but create chocolate itself from scratch. Over the next 
three hours I will learn how to roast, crack, sort, winnow, and 
grind humble beans into a superior, post-industrial hunk of 
chocolate. All my life, chocolate has essentially been an MRE, 
but it turns out I can make it myself, get involved on the 
ground floor, understand that ground floor, and tweak it as g 

I please. Imagine learning you could build your own car. It’s ^ 

like that, except edible. § 

Masonis and I are at the back of Dandelion HQ, and along L 
one wall are burlap sacks marked Belize, Liberia, Madagascar, i 
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Half the Calories of Butter 




In the morning, discover the natural and tasty flavor of BelGioioso 
Mascarpone on toast with fresh fruit. Then, add it to your pasta 
for a sweet creamy touch. Our Mascarpone is for you all day long. 




Recipes and more at belgioioso.com 
rBST Free*^ | Gluten Free | Vegetarian 

*No significant difference has been found in milk from cows treated with artificial hormones. 




BelGioioso' 

Quality Never Stops 



PROJECT 



and so on, filled with beans. They are not interchangeable: 
Instead of using additives and strange, unpronounceable 
ingredients to alter the flavor of his chocolate, Masonis relies 
on the distinct taste of the beans — ones from a shady spot in 
the Caribbean or a nifty farm that does something cool with 
acidity — to provide variety. 

I opt for a kilo from the Dominican Republic bag in the cor- 
ner — it has traces of peanut and honey and cherry. I’m told. 
At some point, farmers in the country’s Cibao region macheted 
shiny, football-like pods from a tree, extracted the beans, and 
then dried them, a process that happens 
simply on the hot road in some countries. 

(Notes of asphalt, Masonis cautions.) The 
beans are then sold to a fermentary, where 
yeast feasts on sugar in the fruit to create al- 
cohol, and bacteria eats the alcohol to cre- 
ate acid, and the acid penetrates the bean 
to create its unique flavor, which I shall 
now coax forth. 

Masonis is a recovering techie, having 
traded the (wildly successful) start-up 
life for some magic beans and a certainty 
that chocolate can be improved in this 
country. A few years ago, a civilian with 
such designs would’ve been laughable — 
as was once true for winemakers, cof- 
fee brewers, and microbrew masters, he 
points out. Today an aspiring chocolate 
maker needs only an oven, a hair dryer, 
and a bean grinder called a melanger to 
blow away sweet-toothed loved ones at 
holiday time. Okay, a melanger will set 
you back $200. But it’s great for mak- 
ing Indian idli and dosa batters, which 
require rice and dal to be crushed just so, 
as well as nut butters, marzipan, tahini, 
and anything else that benefits from a 
smooth grind and a little warmth. And compared with the 
millions you once needed to be your own Wonka, it practi- 
cally pays for itself (Or, you know, you sort of forget about 
the $200 after a while.) 

Hair-netted and eagle-eyed, Masonis and I pore over a tray 
of beans, removing any that look uncool — broken, moldy, fun- 
gusy. Because a Dandelion chocolate bar comprises only beans 
and sugar — no extra fat, no emulsifiers that often give chocolate 
bars their smoothness but cloud the purity of flavor — perfect 
fruit is key. Check out the braininess, Masonis says, splitting 
one with a special bean guillotine. Tiny fermentation-formed 
rivulets carve up the inside. The braininess is good. 

Masonis wasn’t always like this. As a kid he loved Hershey’s, 
like everyone. But once you experience the good stuff, he says, 
you realize chocolate can have more flavor complexity than wine 
or coffee. We knew this once, but that knowledge vanished with 
industrial uniformity and scale. Now it’s being found again. 

Ordinary humans can roast their beans in the oven. 
Humans-turned-chocolate-professionals use a hacked coffee 
roaster and discuss things like crystal structure while they wait. 
We set it for 18 minutes but rely on our noses: These unap- 
petizing pellets somehow start smelling like brownies. From 



there we need only crack them open, remove the shells, and 
winnow away any fibrous husks — another use for your hair 
dryer! — to reveal the pure, shiny bits of bean known as nibs. 

After we weigh some variables — and I pretend to understand 
those variables — Masonis and I agree on a 70-30 chocolate-sug- 
ar ratio. (Some beans stand on their own better than others. But 
really, the ratio is just a pathway to personalized experimenta- 
tion.) Into the melanger go both ingredients. What looked like 
clumps of mud five minutes ago now looks encouragingly like 
peanut butter. It will churn all night and in the morning I’ll 
come fetch a container of actual, actual, ac- 
tual liquid chocolate, which I’ll be able to 
cool and make into bars, use as a dip, or 
mix with hot milk for the most sublime hot 
chocolate in the land. 

he thing about grating limes is, 
don’t grate your knuckles,” I tell my 
six-year-old, Cora. She grates her 
knuckles. We rummage, find a Band-Aid. 
Two minutes later she’s grating again, and 
I’m rigging a makeshift double boiler. 

It’s a Sunday morning and we are gild- 
ing all those chocolate lilies I brought 
home. Cora and I are low-brow — give us 
M&Ms — but today, we’ll dip dried man- 
go pieces in the melted chocolate, and 
dried banana, and pretzels, and a basil 
leaf, and one of Cora’s chewable vitamins 
(science!). We’ll sprinkle it with grated 
lime and roll it in coconut. We’ll experi- 
ment with chile powder and turbinado 
sugar, and when that voice rises up — 
cant we just eat the chocolate plaint — we’ll 
squelch it and dunk our ingredients with 
Cora’s novelty training chopsticks, which 
have a diplodocus on top. Then every- 
thing will go on a tray to chill in the refrigerator until it sets. 

During my brief apprenticeship at Dandelion, I asked Ma- 
sonis why chocolate has such a hold on people. On the Mon- 
day night I was there, the customers who were streaming in 
looked not just happy but rabid. 

“I think chocolate is romantic for people, and maybe there’s 
an element of childhood nostalgia, too,” he told me. “Also: 
theobromine” — chocolate’s most potent chemical compound. 

Hey, whatever works. Some hours after our dipping spree, 
Cora and I creep to the fridge and slide out our trays. Pasta, 
salad, pie: These things people make in their homes. Choco- 
late? Chocolate comes in a wrapper on a shelf And yet. The 
confections we’ve made are delicious and nuanced, sweet but 
not too sweet — and real, that great hallmark of food. Next 
time, maybe I’ll try fruitier beans, see what less sugar tastes 
like, maybe roast for an extra minute. For a food with two 
ingredients, the customization options are entertainingly end- 
less. But for now, on this maiden voyage, even our screwy ones 
look excellent. And all of this started as joyless little beans. 

“When I was in the software world, nobody ever came in and 
said, d love software!”’ Masonis told me. “But chocolate? It just 
makes people happy.” ■ 




WHY YOU NEED A 
MELANGER 



A melanger is a spinning drum 
with granite wheels made 
for grinding cocoa nibs and sugar 
into a smooth paste. The 
word comes from the French "to 
mix," and the friction warms the 
mixture slightly, which helps 
release the nibs' nuanced aromas. 
Dandelion Chocolate's favorite 
economical model is the Premier 
Wonder tabletop wet grinder 
($187; amazon.com). 
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Homemade Chocolate Bark 

WeVe added chile, pepitas, and crunchy turbinado sugar to this refined chocolate bark, 
but the options are as infinite as your wildest chocolate fantasies (see "Bark Variations" below) 




Makes 3 cups (2 lbs. 14 oz.) 

Active: 45 min.; Total: 14 hr. 

8 cups (2 lbs. 6 oz.) cacao beans 
1 ^/^ cups (12 oz.) sugar 

1 Tbsp. vegetable oil 

1 cup pepitas 

1 Tbsp. ancho chile powder 

2 Tbsp. turbinado sugar 

1 Heat the oven to 350°. Spread the cacao 
beans on a parchment paper-lined baking 
sheet and bake, stirring occasionally, until 
toasted and the beans smell like brownies, 
about 30 minutes. Transfer the baking 
sheet to a rack and let cool for 8 hours. 

2 Divide the beans between 2 large plastic 
bags and, using a rolling pin, gently crack 
the beans into nibs. Pour the nibs into a 
large bowl and shake gently to allow the 
lighter husks to float to the top. Remove 
the husks by hand or blow them off with 

a hair dryer. Continue shaking and lifting 
the nibs until the husks float to the top and 
can be removed. 

3 Turn on the melanger (see "Why You 
Need a Melanger," page 34) and let it run 
for 10 minutes to warm up. Pour 1 cup of 
the cracked cocoa nibs into the melanger, 
cover with the lid, and process until the nibs 
form a paste, about 15 minutes. Repeat, 
adding 1 cup of the nibs to the melanger 
every 15 minutes to form a paste before 
adding the next cup. Once all the nibs are 
added, continue processing until the nibs 
are liquefied, about 45 minutes. Pour the 
sugar into the liquid, replace the cover, and 



• Bolivian beans, earthy 
and approachable, are espe- 
cially well suited to baking in 
brownies and cakes. 



• Nuanced beans from Venezuela, 
with notes of cinnamon and caramel, 
are best used in standalone bars, 
where their flavor can shine. 



process until the sugar dissolves and the 
chocolate is reliquefied, about 4 hours. 

4 Meanwhile, heat the oil in a medium 
skillet over medium. Add the pepitas and 
chile powder and cook, stirring, until lightly 
toasted, about 3 minutes. Pour the pepitas 
into a bowl and let cool. 

5 To temper the chocolate, scrape two- 
thirds of the liquid chocolate into a large 
glass bowl and place the bowl over a sauce- 
pan of barely simmering water. Using a 
rubber spatula, stir the chocolate con- 



stantly until it is heated to 115°. Remove 
the bowl from the saucepan and stir in the 
remaining liquid chocolate until the entire 
mixture cools to 80°. Return the bowl to 
the saucepan and, stirring steadily, heat 
to 88°. Remove the bowl from the sauce- 
pan and pour the tempered chocolate onto 
2 parchment paper-lined baking sheets. 
Using an offset spatula, spread the choco- 
late into a y4-inch-thick rectangle on each 
sheet. Sprinkle sheets evenly with the pepi- 
tas and turbinado sugar and let cool. Break 
into shards and store in an airtight con- 
tainer for up to 1 week. 



BARK VARIATIONS 



Bark can be made from any ingredient 
combination you can dream up, sprinkled on 
a sheet of melted chocolate. Experiment with 
nuts and seeds to add crunch and richness, 

candied orange peels and other dried fruits 

to lend concentrated sweetness, and spices, 
coarse sugars, and salts to enhance aromas 
and hidden notes of flavor in your chocolate. 



For more 
information on 
tempering chocolate, 
see page 81. 



• Fruity beans from 

TYPES Madagascar pair partic- 
OF BEAIVS ularly well with peanut 

^ butter in desserts. 



To Jbuy from oraund fhe world, v)5it chocotatealchemyxom, vwfwne whole beans, row or roosted, are avoUobh by the poutvi starting at pilwui: $IC 




Marcel Boulestin 
opened his eponymous 
restaurant, which was 
frequented by the 
Bloomsbury Group, in 
Covent Garden in 1927. 
A reboot under the 
same name opened 
in 2013. 



THE REAPPEARANCE OF A LONDON RESTAURANT GIVES A 
VIRGINIA WOOLF ENTHUSIAST THE CHANCE TO COMMUNE WITH HER LITERARY IDOLS 

By Sadie Stein 

Photographs by Tom Parker 



I n 1927, Vogue editor Dorothy Todd invited her friend 
Virginia Woolf to a small lunch. The writer, it was well 
known, hated noisy, crowded restaurants, and so Todd ar- 
ranged to throw the luncheon at the private flat of Marcel 
Boulestin, a French writer and boutique owner. As a pa- 
rade of tempting dishes appeared before the guests, it was sug- 
gested that Boulestin open a small restaurant. 



“By the time that the pudding and coffee had arrived,” writes 
Jans Ondaatje Rolls, in her Bloomsbury Cookbook, “finance had 
been secured.” And the rest, as they invariably say, is history. 

Although the restaurant Boulestin became a hit (and the 
proprietor himself one of the first celebrity chefs), it main- 
tained a level of intimate conviviality that allowed even Vir- 
ginia Woolf to feel comfortable. As a result, the restaurant was 
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THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
INGREDIENT 
FOR LOVE 




Clockwise from bottom left: Virginia 
Woolf, literary doyenne of the 
Bloomsbury Group, lived in Gordon 
Square in the Bloomsbury neighbor- 
hood of London, and her literary 
crowd frequented Maison Bertaux, 
the U.K.'s oldest pastry and tea shop, 
where, to this day, the cake and 
sweets selection remains unrivaled. 



LITERARY LONDON 



nose at propriety and didn’t spare the 
garlic. All that talking and talking need- 
ed fuel. And it had to happen some- 
where. And so, I booked a table. 

Ever since I first read To the Light- 
house as a teenager, I’ve been a closet 
fangirl of the worst kind — the sort that 
wants to be friends with the writer, who 
feels understood by her, who is com- 
forted by her private letters and fasci- 
nated by accounts of her life and circle 
and reads them with an addict’s avidity. 
I may or may not own a Virginia Woolf 
finger puppet. 

O ver the years. I’ve dutifully vis- 
ited the shrines of Bloomsbury, 
well preserved even by Eng- 
lish standards. I’ve been to the Woolfs’ 
East Sussex home. Monk’s House. And 
to nearby Charleston, where her sister 
Vanessa lived. I’ve looked at images of 
Lytton Strachey and John Maynard 
Keynes and Woolf grouped together 
at the National Portrait Gallery. And 
I’ve walked through Bloomsbury and 
Eitzrovia, marveling at the riot of his- 
torical Blue Plaques in Russell and Bed- 
ford and Eitzroy squares. And yet. I’ve 



one of the clubhouses where the haute- 
bohemian group of writers, artists, and 
intellectuals known as the Bloomsbury 
Group ate, talked, and passed into leg- 
end. The restaurant itself was a bastion 
of the London dining scene until it 
faded from favor and ultimately died in 
1994. But when a historically respect- 
ful Boulestin reboot opened a couple of 
years ago in St James’s, a short walk from 
the original, and included on its menu 
dishes from the 1927 version, those of 
us fascinated by this slice of literary his- 
tory had a chance to taste the past. 

As I learned in Rolls’ comprehensive 
study, food was integral to Bloomsbury: 
cocoa and conversation in the evenings, 
recipes exchanged in letters, and lusty 
country banquets that thumbed their 
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found that walking in their steps like an 
Arthur Murray student didn’t make me 
feel any closer to my literary crushes. 

Alas, so much of literary fandom 
can involve ignoring what doesn’t fit: 
not just unsavory facts about a beloved 
author’s personal life or private views, 
but also the no flash signs and velvet 
ropes in a historic home, the crowds 
of fellow fans. Add to all that the fact 
that those in the legendary Blooms- 
bury Group wouldn’t have wanted me 
in their homes. Part of their mystique, 
after all, was their exclusivity. Even if, 
magically, I somehow came into their 
orbit, they probably would have had 
absolutely nothing to do with me, and 
I wouldn’t have been able to hack it if 
I had been invited to one of their flats 
in Gordon Square; they would have 
found me boring and conventional and 
unlettered, and probably uptight when 
it came down to it. (Or middle class, 
if it really, really came down to it.) So, 
during this particular visit, my plan was 
to ignore the impulse to conjure them 
up entirely, just as they would have ig- 
nored me. No, this time I’d simply have 
a bite to eat. 

It’s late lunchtime. The sun is stream- 
ing in through Erench doors. I’m a little 
nervous, not least because I don’t want 
my husband to see the gauche teenager 
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Classic Global Recipes-Perfected! 



Celebrate 20 years of cooking knowledge in one essential book. 

With more than 1000 traditional from-the-source recipes, 
secrets from the world’s top chefs, step-by-step techniques, and 
foolproof, practical advice, this masterful collection will bring 
daily inspiration to your kitchen and a world of pleasure to every meal! 
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in me who wants to impress a bunch 
of ghosts. Also, the restaurateur behind 
the homage, Joel Kissin, is known for 
glossy and sceney London hot spots of a 
decidedly newer vintage. Would it feel 
like a fawning, naff reenactment? Or, 
just as bad, a sterile modern restaurant 
with a few discordant nods to the past? 

It is neither. In a word, it is comfort- 
able. Boulestin’s airy interior is vaguely 
1920s, vaguely period, it’s true. But the 
customers are not there to worship at 
the altar of Woolfiana, or history of 
any kind. Rather, they are there to eat: 
businessmen at lunch, couples in the 
garden, all generating a pleasant buzz 
of conversation. 

Boulestin is just a few minutes’ walk 
from the eponymous neighborhood 
where members of the Bloomsbury 
famously “lived in squares, painted in 
circles, and loved in triangles.” Central 
London has a number of perfectly pre- 
served, vibrant institutions — you can 
wash down plump, coarse-grained sau- 
sages and a puddle of dark onion gravy 
with a pint at The Lamb pub, located in 
a landmarked building, shop for raised 
pies at Fortnum’s as Woolf did, have a 
cup of tea and an eclair at Maison Ber- 
taux, like the artists of the group did in 
the afternoons — but Boulestin’s menu 



Sauternes Custard 
with Armagnac- 
Soaked Prunes 

Serves 6 

Active: 7 hr.; Total: 7 day 

At Boulestin, Agen prunes, prized for their 
caramel notes and soft texture, are infused 
with brewed tea, cinnamon, and armagnac 
and then used to top this sumptuous cus- 
tard. In lieu of vanilla sugar (amazon.com, 
along with the prunes), you can substitute 
V4 cup sugar and 1 tsp. vanilla extract. 

2 bags English breakfast tea 
1 orange 

1 lemon 

1 cup (8 oz.) granulated sugar 
1 cup (7 y 2 0 z.) pitted Agen prunes 
1 cinnamon stick 
Vs cup armagnac 
V4 cup vanilla sugar 
9 large egg yolks 

3 whole large eggs 
iVs cupssauternes 
iVs cups heavy cream 



is perhaps the most literal, and deliber- 
ate, homage to that period. 

What is perhaps both notable and reas- 
suring about the dense menu is that there 
is nothing to distinguish the “historic” 
dishes from those chef Elliot Spurdle has 
created himself, like roast mackerel with 
fennel or house-smoked breast of wood 
pigeon. There’s no “signature dish,” no 
origin stories. If you should happen to or- 
der 2 ijambon persille (jellied ham terrine) 
or an oeufen gelee or a fish soup, yes, you 
are eating dishes that Virginia Woolf may 
well have eaten. But is that the point? 




Delicate sauternes custard with 
boozy prunes at the new Boulestin. 



The oeuf en gelee arrives, a glisten- 
ing oval of aspic. My spoon unleashes 
a river of almost shockingly vibrant 
yolk, sharp with tarragon. jambon 
persille is as perfect a rendition as I’ve 
ever tasted, poised between tremulous 
and firm, somehow delicate and subtle 
and hearty all at once, complemented 
by a small haystack of mustardy celery 
remoulade and tart gherkins. When fish 
soup comes, it is rich with brine and 
garlicky rouille. 

Liver and bacon is served on a layer 
of confit potatoes and meltingly soft 
onion. And boudin noir, napped with 
soft caramelized apple, is like the most 
divine baby food ever created. By the 
time the tender sauternes custard and 
its boozy prunes arrive, my husband 
and I are weak with delight. And when 
the warm madeleines show up, beyond 
words. It is pure pleasure in eating. I 
find that there are silly tears in my eyes, 
of relief, and of happiness. 

Yes, Virginia Woolf may well have eat- 
en all this, found it, perhaps, as delicious 
as I do. But it is not just in the flavors 
that I feel a connection; it is in the sim- 
ple act of eating something good, with 
good company, being in that moment 
happy and well. And, perhaps, appreci- 
ating how easy it is to hear each other. ■ 



1 In a small saucepan, bring 2 V 2 cups water 
to a boil. Remove from the heat and add the 
tea bags. Let the tea steep for 2 minutes, 
and then remove the bags and discard. 
Using a vegetable peeler, peel 3 strips of 
zest from the orange and 2 strips from the 
lemon; reserve the fruit for another use. 

2 Stir the citrus strips into the tea along 
with V 2 cup granulated sugar, the prunes, 
and the cinnamon and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to maintain a gentle sim- 
mer and cook the prunes until slightly 
softened, about 5 minutes. Remove the 
pan from the heat and let the prunes cool 
in their liquid. Stir in the armagnac and 
pour the prunes and liquid in a glass jar or 
plastic container. Seal the container and 
refrigerate the prunes at least 24 hours, or 
preferably up to 5 days, before using. 

3 Heat the oven to 300° and arrange six 
8-oz. ramekins in a 9-by-13-inch baking 
dish. In a small skillet, stir the remaining V 2 
cup granulated sugar with 5 tablespoons 
water and bring to a boil. Cook, without 
stirring, until the sugar turns dark amber, 
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about 7 minutes, and then remove the skil- 
let from the heat. Quickly pour the caramel 
evenly into the ramekins and let cool. 

4 In a large bowl, whisk the vanilla sugar 
with the egg yolks and whole eggs until 
smooth. In a small saucepan, heat the sau- 
ternes until warm and pour into the eggs, 
whisking steadily. Heat the cream in the 
same manner and pour into the custard 
and stir until the sugar dissolves. Pour the 
custard evenly into the ramekins and place 
the baking dish in the oven. Pour enough 
boiling water into the baking dish to come 
halfway up the sides of the ramekins and 
bake until the custards are set but jiggle 
slightly in the center, about 30 minutes. 

5 Transfer the baking dish to a rack and 
carefully remove the ramekins from the 
water bath. Let the custards cool to room 
temperature and then refrigerate for at 
least 8 hours or overnight. To serve, run a 
paring knife around the edge of each rame- 
kin, invert the custard onto a dessert plate, 
and spoon 3 to 5 prunes and their liquid 
alongside the custard. 
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UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 

IN YOUR KITCHEN 



Royal® Basmati Rice is the 
#1 selling Basmati brand in the country. ^ 



Why? It's harvested in the foothills of the Himalayas. It carries 
the authentic flavor and aroma of the region that just can't be 
replicated. It goes through a 12-month natural aging process 
that makes each grain longer, fluffier and non-sticky. But of all 
the reasons, we think it's because our Basmati is one of the most 
delicious and versatile ingredients on Earth. It's the culinary 
secret to unlimited possibilities in your kitchen. 






For a full list of Non-GMO Verified products, please contact customer service at 1-800-550-RICE. 



With Royal® Basmati Rice, quality is ingrained. 

www.authenticroyal.com 
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WHERE TO STAY 

Hazlitt’s 

Quirky, funky, and dripping 
with character, Hazlitt's is 
made from a row of Georgian 
townhouses. No two rooms 
are alike— heck, no two floor- 
boards are alike. But make no 
mistake, this is very much a 
modern boutique hotel, with 
all the amenities that implies. 

6 Frith St.; hazlittshotel.com 

Hotel Russell 

Located in the heart of literary 
Bloomsbury, Hotel Russell is a 
dignified Victorian behemoth 
with comfortable rooms, plen- 
ty of history, and a resident 
bronze dragon. It was one of 
the first hotels in London said 
to provide that most modern of 
amenities, en suite bathrooms. 
1-8 Russell Square; 
hotelrusselllondon.co.uk 

Morton Hotel 

This boutique hotel's finishes— 
the art on the walls, the 



bespoke wallpaper, even the 
pillowcases— are inspired by the 
Bloomsbury Group. And, yes, 
there is a library where you can 
get a good cup of tea. 2 Woburn 
Place; mortonhotel.co.uk 

WHERE TO EAT 
AND DRINK 

Gordon’s Wine Bar 

One-hundred-twenty-five years 
and going strong, London's 
oldest wine bar is a subterra- 
nean warren of dimly lit nooks. 
Pull up a chair, order a bottle, 
and settle in for a wholly enjoy- 
able evening. 47 Villiers St. 

Boulestin 

What might be called Boulestin 
2.0— an imaginative reboot 
of a London institution with 
Bloomsbury Group roots— 
opened in 2013. The decor and 
the classic French menu nod to 
the restaurant's storied history, 
but chef Elliot Spurdle's 
dishes are vibrant and fresh. 

5 St James's St.; boulestin.com 



The Lamb 

Built in the 1720s, this stunning 
pub (pictured above) has played 
host to generations of intel- 
lectuals and hungry Londoners, 
all protected by frosted "snob 
screens" to protect diners from 
unwanted eyes. Well-made Brit- 
ish classics like Toad in the Hole, 
fish pie, and a Ploughman's 
lunch match perfectly with a pint 
of bitter. 94 Lamb's Conduit St; 
youngs.co.uk/pubs/lamb 

Maison Bertaux 

A Soho institution frequented 
by the Group, this quirky patis- 
serie was founded in 1871 by 
French emigres. It retains a 
bohemian charm and eccentric 
jauntiness— and the tempting 
pastries, from cheesecakes and 
eclairs to mince pies and marzi- 
pan fruits, taste as good as they 
look. Settle at a table with a slice 
of cake, a cup of tea, and your 
favorite book for a perfect 
afternoon. 8 Greek St; 
maisonbertaux.com 



SHOPS 

Fortnum & Mason 

Fortnum's legendary food hall, 
where the residents of Gordon 
Square might well have shopped 
for imported olive oil, is a feast 
for the eyes and palate: The piles 
of candied fruits, tins of foie 
gras, and raised pies make for 
a food-lover's dreamscape. 181 
Piccadilly; fortnumandmason.com 

Hatchards 

Mrs. Dalloway herself window- 
shopped at London's oldest 
bookseller, and it's still one 
of the most pleasant spots to 
browse for a good read. 187 
Piccadilly; hatchards.co.uk 

Liberty London 

You'll find hundreds of the firm's 
beloved Liberty Print fabrics 
at this boutique department 
store, along with a refined and 
well-edited selection of new 
designer pieces. Corner of Great 
Marlborough and Kingly streets; 
liberty.co.uk 
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The Perfect Negroni 
Equal Parts: 

- Cinzano Rosso Vermouth 

- Campari 

- Darnley's View London 
Dry Gin 



The Perfect Martini 

-1 oz. Cinzano Extra Dry 
Vermouth 

- 4 oz. Darnley's View 
London Dry Gin 

- Olives or a twist of 
lemon, for garnish 



25 O'Year Tradition of Excellence 

Once regarded as just an ingredient, the right vermouth can make 
or break your cocktail. Reach for the brand that has been raising the bar 
since before the cocktail was born - Cinzano Vermouth. 






PALM BAY' 

ATCOKAL 



www.cinzano.com 
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Saving 
Malbec 



EMERGENCY 

ROOM DOCTOR/ 

WINEMAKER 

LAURA CATENA 

BREATHES 

NEW LIFE INTO 

ARGENTINA'S 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

NATIONAL 

GRAPE 

By Bruce 
Schoenfeld 



M albec? Isn’t that the charmless red on 
every by-the-glass happy hour menu? 
The one that tastes like thick, alcohol- 
ic water? Yes, actually. That’s what can 
happen when a grape variety gets pop- 
ular enough for mass-market consumption: It becomes 
wine’s equivalent to supermarket sushi. 

But not this malbec. Pour a glass of Catena Zapata 
Adrianna Vineyard Malbec 2010 and notice how the light 
glints off the deep violet. Hold it close and smell the black 
currants. Now take a sip. “I don’t compare it to malbec 
from anywhere else,” says Laura Catena, the managing di- 
rector of Argentina’s Catena Zapata winery. “It’s more like 
northern Rhone. That elegant, minerally red fruit that’s 



so sharp — I think of it as an acute angle. I haven’t come 
across it anywhere else.” 

Malbec is a French import that was once a primary 
component of Bordeaux, and its descent into pinot gri- 
gio-like insipidness rankles nobody more than the Cat- 
enas, the first family of Argentine wine. “I once had a 
group of young dot-commers tell me that they weren’t 
willing to spend more than twenty dollars on a bottle of 
malbec, even though they’ll spend fortunes on California 
cabernet,” says Catena, who works as an emergency-room 
doctor in San Francisco when she isn’t running the winery 
in Mendoza. “Not only is malbec our national grape, but 
it has an extraordinary heritage starting in the 12th cen- 
tury. So, yes, it makes me mad.” 
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The Adrianna would be the kind of 
wine to change the prevailing snob- 
bish opinion, if only there were more 
of it. It’s sourced from a single vine- 
yard (named after Laura’s sister) in 
Mendoza’s Gualtallary district, at an 
elevation of almost a mile high in the 
Andes. The soil there is full of lime- 
stone, chalk, volcanic gravel, and milk- 
colored rocks the size of softballs, so 
drainage is extraordinary. That puts 
depth, flavor, and an ineffable charac- 
ter into the wine. 

Alejandro Vigil, the Catena wine- 
maker, wasn’t sure how to handle the 
site when he first started working it 
more than a decade ago. Over the years, 
he has settled on a singular strategy. 
He harvests the 200-odd parcels in the 
vineyard gradually, over a month and 
a half. Then he blends together fruit 
that’s barely achieved ripeness with 
the full-flavored, potent grapes at the 
other end of the spectrum. “That way, 
you have many different pictures,” he 
says. “Not just a single snapshot.” 

And here’s a secret: Despite what the 
label says, it isn’t all malbec. The vine- 
yard includes a few acres of viognier, 
a white grape from France’s Rhone 
Valley that’s often fermented together 
with syrah in cote-rotie. Vigil does 
that here with malbec, 2 to 5 percent 
depending on the vintage. Occasional- 
ly, a splash of cabernet franc is added, 
too. What emerges is about 300 cases 
annually of a special wine. That’s not 
nearly enough to ever show up by the 
glass at a hotel bar, of course. The Cat- 
enas prefer it that way. ■ 



CATENA ZAPATA 
ADRIANNA 
VINEYARD 
MALBEC 2010 

About $125 at wine 
shops in select 
markets, including 
Wally's in Los Angeles, 
Applejack in Wheat 
Ridge, Colorado, and 
MacArthur Beverages 
in Washington, D.C. 

All ship nationwide, 
subject to state laws. 
catenawines.com 
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UNTIL 

THE WINTER'! 
SUNRISES 

IN THE SNOWY WILDS OF WESTERN DENMARK, 

AN ENGLISH CHEF MAKES A CHRISTMAS MEAL THAT LASTS 

THROUGH THE NIGHT 



Story and Recipes by Paul Cunningham 
Photographs by Anders Schonnemann 
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At a remote country inn, 
chef Paul Cunningham hosts 
a traditional Christmas feast, 
including roast pork loin 
with salted caramel potatoes 
(opposite; see page 
52 for recipe). 
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For a festive 
winter meal, Paul 
Cunningham (above 
right) starts with 
creamy pumpkin 
soup (above left). 
Other dishes include 
celery root, carrot, 
and potato gratin 
(opposite left), and, 
when hunger strikes 
again late at night, 
wiener schnitzel 
with anchovies and 
capers (opposite 
right). Recipes start 
on page 49. 



F or four years now I've been the chef at 
Henne Kirkeby Kro, a little thatched 
inn on Denmark's wild west coast. I'm 
well and truly besotted with the place. 
The inn has been quietly lying along 
the roadside for more than 200 years, 
nestled within a sleepy hamlet. Years ago there was 
a school, a merchant, a cobbler, and a church— today 
I reside in the old cobbler's cottage. 

Life is full-on every year from Palm Sunday, when 
we throw open the doors, until things get rather bleak 
and we close in December. But I do fire up the stove for 
one last meal, a traditional Christmas dinner in honor of 
my glorious Hennefolk— my loyal, hardworking, beauti- 
ful staff who tread these boards all season. I love them 
dearly. Donning their Yuletide glad rags, and setting 
their hair, they relax and unwind. I look after the food. 

We start with a once-a-year treat, wonderful sleek 
Danish eels, smoked over oak, served buttered and 
warm alongside creamy scrambled eggs from our farm. 
Clipped chives cut the richness. A little salad follows. 
Tiny leaves of baby gem, a creamy blue cheese from 
the island of Bornholm, hot toasted walnuts, celery, 
and green grapes provide a nostalgic, almost Waldorf- 
esque note. I serve it up against a steaming pot of roast- 
ed pumpkin and parmesan soup. 

Our garden's finest carrots, winter potatoes, and 
perfumed celeriac are creamed and glazed with the last 
of our well-aged Gruyere. It's lush indeed. Then beauti- 
ful pork follows, from a farm called Grambogard on the 



Danish island of Fyn. Master Erik is my beloved butcher 
boy there, my meat-pusher for all of my 21 years in 
Denmark. Weeks before, I bring home pork that I salt 
and slowly smoke over oak, turning it into our wonder- 
fully intense Henne bacon. Cut thick, pan-fried, and 
baked crisp over apples and onions, it's called /Eble- 
flaesk, a classic Danish winter favorite. 

I roast a pork loin, on the bone, over bay leaves and 
onions. The crackling, crisp, light, and extremely more- 
ish, is balanced by sweet-salty butter caramel potatoes 
and the sharpness of our pickled red currants. 

We round off the dinner by demolishing our left- 
overs from the cheese box and a huge bowl of butter- 
baked pears with ice-cold cream and lashings of our 
late summer honey warmed in a copper pan. With 
loving smiles and groaning full bellies, we dance and 
wash down the day's gluttony with iced schnapps and 
cold beers. 

And just when they think it is all over, the after-hours 
hunger pangs begin to set in. There are no takeaway 
joints around here, no delicious diners or street-food 
trucks, so I retire once again to the kitchen. I secretly 
ordered a few little escalopes of veal in order to knock up 
a few wiener schnitzels if needed. I usually do this as an 
annual surefire hangover cure on New Year's Day. 

My crisp-breaded, butter-fried late-night schnitzels 
are adorned with sharp, salt-brined anchovies, capers, 
lemon, and snowflakes of fiery fresh horseradish to 
spice things up. The party continues until the winter sun 
rises over our Henne home away from home. ■ 
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Pumpkin Soup 
with Orange and 
Parmigiano- 
Reggiano 

Serves 8; Page 48 
Active: 7 hr. 15 min.; Total: 3 hr. 

Caramelized roasted pumpkin gets an 
unorthodox hit of flavor from orange zest 
and juice, stirred in just before serving 
to brighten this wintry soup. Paul Cun- 
ningham likes to use pumpkins local to 
Denmark, like hokkaido, but sugar pump- 
kins work just as well here, as does any 
buttery squash, like kabocha, butternut, 
or acorn. 

1 medium (2 ’/ 2 - to 3-lb.) sugar 
pumpkin or butternut squash, 
trimmed 

6 Tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
4 garlic cloves, minced 
1 large yellow onion, thinly sliced 
1 Fresno chile or red jalapeho, 
stemmed, seeded, and finely 
chopped 



6 cups vegetable stock 
1 cup creme fraiche, plus more to 
garnish 

Finely grated zest and juice of 
1 orange 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, for serving 

1 Heat the oven to 350°. On a cutting 
board, halve the pumpkin lengthwise 
and scoop the seeds into a bowl. Cut the 
pumpkin halves into 6 wedges each and 
transfer to a baking sheet. Drizzle the 
pumpkin with 3 tablespoons olive oil, 
season with salt and pepper, and bake 
until tender, about 40 minutes. Transfer 
to a rack and let the pumpkin cool. 

2 Reduce the oven temperature to 300°. 
Rinse the pumpkin seeds to remove the 
stringy pulp and lay the seeds on paper 
towels to dry. Transfer the seeds to a small 
bowl, toss with 1 tablespoon olive oil, 

and season with salt and pepper. Spread 
the seeds on a small baking sheet and 
bake until toasted and crisp, about 1 hour. 
Transfer the sheet to a rack and let cool. 

3 In a large saucepan, heat the remaining 
2 tablespoons olive oil over medium- 
high. Add the garlic, onion, and chile 
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and cook, stirring, until softened, about 
6 minutes. Scrape the pumpkin flesh 
from the skin and add to the onions, 
discarding the pumpkin skin. Pour in the 
stock and bring to a boil. Reduce the heat 
to maintain a simmer and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the soup is slightly 
reduced, 35 to 40 minutes. 

4 Using an immersion blender or 
standing blender, puree the soup until 
very smooth and return to the saucepan 
over low heat. Stir in the creme fraiche 
and orange zest and juice and heat until 
warmed through. Remove the pan from 
the heat, season with salt and pepper, 
and ladle into serving bowls. Top each 
serving with some toasted pumpkin 
seeds, a generous grating of Parmigiano- 
Reggiano, and a dollop of creme fraiche. 

€elery Root, Carrot, 
and Potato Gratin 

Serves 8 

Total: 1 hr. 20 min. 

During the holidays, Paul Cunningham 
likes nothing more than a comforting veg- 
etable gratin, and here he keeps it simple: 
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Cunningham smokes his own bacon and then bakes 
it with cjnions and apples for a traditional Danish 
/Ebleflask. Opposite: Smoked eel is paired with 
creamy'scrambled eggs for a starter (top right; see 
page 52 for recipe); Cunningham uses a pungent 
local cheese for his fresh gem lettuce and grape 
salad (bottom left; see page 52 for recipe). 



Potatoes, carrots, and celery root are 
seasoned with thyme and fresh bay 
leaves and then simmered in cream 
before getting baked under a layer of 
bubbling Gruyere and bread crumbs. 



cups heavy cream 
Tbsp. unsalted butter 
fresh bay leaves 
garlic cloves, peeled and 
crushed 

large carrots, peeled and cut 
crosswise into y4-inch-thick 
slices 

large russet potatoes, peeled 
and cut crosswise into 
y4-inch-thick slices 
large yellow onion, thinly 
sliced lengthwise 
small celery root, peeled and 
cut crosswise into y4-inch- 
thick slices 
Tbsp. thyme leaves 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 
oz. Gruyere cheese 
cups fresh bread crumbs 



1 Heat the oven to 350°. In a large 
saucepan, heat the cream with the 
butter and bay leaves over medium- 
high. Stir in the garlic, carrots, 
potatoes, onion, and celery root and 
bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to 
maintain a steady simmer and cook, 
stirring gently, until tender but not 
breaking, about 18 minutes. Remove 
the pan from the heat, stir in the 
thyme, and scrape into a 3-qt. round 
baking dish. Season the gratin with 
salt and pepper. 

2 Using a box grater, grate the Gruyere 
into a medium bowl and then toss with 
the bread crumbs. Sprinkle the cheese 
and bread crumbs over the vegetables 
and bake until the topping is golden 
brown and the gratin is bubbling in the 
center, about 30 minutes. 

Roasted Apples 
and Baeon 
with O n ions 
and Thyme 
(iThleflaesk) 

Serves 8 

Active: 45 min.; Total: 7 hr. 30 min. 

In a classic Danish treatment, sweet 
red apples are roasted with onions, 
caramelized in bacon fat, and served 
under thick steaks of smoked belly 
bacon. Use a hearty baking apple, such 
as Braeburn or Gala, that will stand up 
to roasting and keep its shape while 
becoming tender and caramelized. 



With groaning full bellies, we wash down the 

day’s gluttony with iced schnapps and beer 




4 Tbsp. unsalted butter 
One 1-lb. whole piece of slab bacon, 
cut across the grain into eight 
y 2 -inch-thick slices 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

2 largeyellowonions, thinly sliced 
lengthwise 

1 Tbsp. thyme leaves 
2 Y 2 lbs. (about 6) medium sweet 

baking apples, cored and cut into 
12 wedges each 

1 In a 12-inch nonstick skillet, melt the 
butter over medium-high heat and season 
the bacon with salt and pepper. Add half 
the bacon slices to the skillet and cook, 
turning once, until caramelized on both 
sides and tender, 8 minutes. Transfer 

the bacon to a plate and repeat with the 
remaining 4 slices of bacon. 

2 Heat the oven to 400°. Drain off all but 
% cup of the rendered fat and return the 
skillet to medium heat. Add the onions 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
caramelized and soft, about 20 minutes. 
Stir in the thyme, remove the skillet from 
the heat, and scrape the onions into a 
9-by-13-inch baking dish or small roasting 
pan. 

3 Add the apples to the onions, toss to 
coat evenly in the fat, and bake, stirring 
once halfway through, until the apples are 
just tender and lightly caramelized, about 
20 minutes. Using tongs, push the apples 
and onions to one side of the baking dish 
and nestle the bacon slices next to them. 
Continue baking until the apples are very 
tender and the bacon is warmed through, 
about 10 more minutes. Transfer the dish 
to a rack and let cool for 10 minutes before 
serving. 

Blue Cheese, Grape, 
and Gem Lettuee 
Salad 

Serves 8; ^ Page 50 
Total: 30 min. 

Paul Cunningham likes to use whatever 
lettuces are in season for this salad, prefer- 
ably some that are tender and buttery like 
gem lettuce or Bibb to offset the crunchy 
celery and acidic grapes. If you can find a 
good Danish blue cheese, like Kornblomst, 
use it here; otherwise, any good, creamy 
blue cheese will work well. 

Vs cup apple cider vinegar 
Vs cup olive oil 
% cup walnut oil 



2 Tbsp. creme fraiche 
1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
1 cup walnuts 

1 lb. baby gem lettuces or Bibb 
lettuce, torn into large pieces 
1 head of celery, inner stems and 
leaves only, stems thinly sliced 
and leaves left whole 
V/i cups halved green grapes 
Flaky sea salt 

3 oz. Danish Kornblomst or Stilton 
blue cheese 

1 In a small bowl, whisk the apple cider 
vinegar with the olive and walnut oils, 
creme fraiche, and Dijon until smooth and 
season the vinaigrette with salt and pepper. 

2 In a small skillet, heat the walnuts, 
tossing occasionally, until toasted, about 
6 minutes. Arrange the lettuce on a large 
serving platter, followed by the celery 
stems and leaves, warm walnuts, and 
the grapes. Drizzle the salad with the 
vinaigrette, season lightly with sea salt 
and pepper, and top with the blue cheese 
before serving. 

Roast Pork Loin 
with Salted 
Caramel Potatoes 

Serves 8; Page 46 

Active: 45 min.; Total: 2 hr. 30 min. 

The centerpiece of Paul Cunningham's 
holiday dinner is this impressive pork loin 
roast served with potatoes coated in car- 
amel and tart red currant jelly. He uses a 
cut of pork called "skin-on pork loin rack," 
which is a loin of pork with the skin and fat 
left intact and the rib bones still attached. 

It is not a common cut of meat in the U.S., 
so give plenty of time for your butcher to 
prepare it for you in advance. (You can 
also use an American-style pork loin roast, 
which comes with fat on top but no skin; 
if you do, stand it fat side up the entire 
cooking time and broil the roast for 

3 minutes or until dark golden brown.) 

One 3y2-to4-lb. skin-on pork loin 
rack or pork loin roast 
(see note above) 

Kosher salt 

3 largeyellowonions, halved 

4 fresh bay leaves 

1 bunch thyme 

2 Tbsp. olive oil 

1 lb. baby fingerling potatoes 
y 2 cup sugar 
8 Tbsp. unsalted butter 



Flaky sea salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
1 tsp. apple cider vinegar 

Red currant jelly, for serving 

1 Heat the oven to 350°. Using a very sharp 
knife, score the skin on the pork roast 
crosswise every ^/a inch, being careful to 
cut just through the skin and not the fat. 
Season the pork skin with kosher salt and 
rub into the score marks. Place the onions 
in a roasting pan and scatter over the bay 
leaves and thyme. Set a roasting rack over 
the onions and place the roast in the rack, 
skin side down. 

2 Pour 3 cups boiling water into the 
roasting pan, place in the oven, and roast 
for 30 minutes. Flip the pork roast skin- 
side-up, brush the skin with the olive oil, 
and continue roasting until the pork is 
cooked to 140°, about 1 hour. Heat the 
broiler and broil the top of the pork roast 
until the skin is golden brown and crisp, 
about 4 to 5 minutes. Transfer the pork to 
a cutting board, tent with foil, and let rest 
while you make the potatoes. 

3 Meanwhile, in a small saucepan of boiling 
water, cook the potatoes until just tender, 
about 5 minutes. Drain the potatoes, let 
them cool, and peel them. In a medium 
skillet, heat the sugar with 2 tablespoons 
water over medium-high and cook, swirling 
the skillet, until the sugar turns into an 
amber caramel, about 5 minutes. Add 

the cooked potatoes and butter and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until the potatoes are 
coated in the caramel and tender-sticky, 
about 20 minutes. Remove from the heat 
and season with sea salt and pepper. 

4 Pour the pork's pan juices through a fine 
sieve into a bowl and skim off as much of 
the fat as possible. Stir in the vinegar and 
season the sauce with kosher salt and 
pepper. Serve the sauce and the red currant 
jelly alongside the pork roast and caramel 
potatoes. 

Creamed Eggs and 
Smoked Eel with 
Chides 

Serves 8; Hi Page 50 
Totai: 30 min. 

Creamy, slow-cooked scrambled eggs 
make a simple but luxurious starter (or 
breakfast) during the holidays at Paul Cun- 
ningham's home, where he serves them 
with warmed store-bought smoked eel and 
a generous sprinkling of fresh chives. When 
cooking the eggs, be sure to stir them 
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slowly and constantly so they create small 
curds and stay creamy and smooth. 

8 smoked eel fillets (3 oz. each), 
skin and bones removed 
8 large eggs 
y 2 cup heavy cream 
2 Tbsp. unsalted butter 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
Finely chopped chives, to 
garnish 

Lemon wedges, for serving 

1 Heat the oven to 300°. On a parchment 
paper-lined baking sheet, arrange the eel 
fillets in a single layer and heat in the oven 
for 10 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, in a medium bowl, whisk 
the eggs with the cream until smooth. In 
a large nonstick skillet, melt the butter 
over medium heat, pour in the eggs, and 
cook, stirring constantly, until scrambled 
and creamy, 8 to 10 minutes. Remove the 
skillet from the heat and season the eggs 
with salt and pepper. Scrape the eggs onto 
serving plates and garnish with chives. 
Transfer two eel fillets to each plate and 
serve with lemon wedges. 

Wiener Sehnitzel 

Serves 8; iSl Page 49 
Total: 45 min. 

For the morning after a big celebration, 
Paul Cunningham serves this crisp-fried 
schnitzel as a sort of hangover cure for 
the previous night's revelry. Simple veal 
scaloppine are battered and fried and 
spiked with briny, spicy condiments like 
anchovies and fresh-grated horseradish 
just before being served. Feel free to use 
chicken or pork instead of veal, if you like. 

’/2 cup (2% OZ.) all-purpose flour 
6 large eggs, lightly beaten 
2 cups dried bread crumbs 
8 veal scaloppine (3 y 2 0 z. each), 
pounded inch thick 
Kosher salt 

Freshly ground white pepper 
1 cup clarified butter or ghee 
Brined anchovies, salt-packed 
capers, lemon wedges, and 
freshly grated horseradish, for 
serving 

1 Place the flour, eggs, and bread crumbs 
in 3 separate large, shallow bowls or pie 
dishes. Arrange the veal scaloppine on 
a cutting board and season both sides 
of each with salt and white pepper. Coat 
each scaloppina in flour, shaking off the 
excess, and then dip completely in the 
eggs. Drain the scaloppine from the eggs 
and dredge in bread crumbs, pressing the 



veal into the crumbs to adhere. Arrange 
the breaded scaloppine on a wire rack. 

2 In a large skillet, heat 1 tablespoon 
clarified butter over medium-high. Add 
1 scaloppina and cook, turning once 
and adding 1 tablespoon more clarified 
butter, until the veal is golden brown 
and crisp, about 4 minutes. Transfer the 
scaloppina to a wire rack set over paper 
towels to drain and repeat frying the 
remaining scaloppine with the remaining 
14 tablespoons clarified butter. 

3 To serve, place each scaloppina on 
a serving plate and top with a couple 
anchovies and a sprinkling of capers, 
with some lemon wedges on the side. 
Using a Microplane, grate a little fresh 
horseradish over each scaloppina just 
before serving. 

Honey-and-Butter- 
Baked Pears with 
Cold Cream 

Serves 8; Page 53 
Total: 7 hr. 15 min. 

These sticky caramelized pears get 
served warm with a glug of fresh chilled 
cream for dessert at Paul Cunningham's 
holiday feast. He uses "double cream," 
a dairy product not available in the U.S. 
You can use chilled creme fraiche on its 
own, or thin it slightly with chilled heavy 
cream to approximate the texture. If you 
can find organic heavy cream where the 
fat separates and floats to the top, skim 
off this fat and use it. 

8 Anjou pears, peeled, halved, and 
cored 

8 Tbsp. unsalted butter, cut into 
y 2 -inch cubes 
Kosher salt 
5 thyme sprigs 
2 fresh bay leaves 
y 2 cup honey 

Chilled creme fraiche or heavy 
cream, for serving (see note 
above) 

1 Heat the oven to 400°. On a 
parchment paper-lined rimmed baking 
sheet, arrange the pears cut-side-up in 
a single layer. Top each pear half with 
butter and season lightly with salt. 
Scatter the thyme and bay leaves over 
the pears and drizzle with honey. 

2 Bake the pears, turning them every 15 
minutes to coat in the butter and honey, 
until they are tender and caramelized, 
about 1 hour. Transfer the pears to a 
warmed dish and serve while hot with a 
generous pour of chilled cream. 
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DANISH CHRISTMAS COOKIES 

1. Vanilla Wreath Cookies 

Heat the oven to 350°. Beat 8 Tbsp. softened unsalted 
butter with 1 cup (7 oz.) sugar and the seeds of vanilla 
bean on the medium speed of a hand mixer until fluffy. Add 
2 cups (9 oz.) all-purpose flour, % cup room temperature 
whole milk, and ^/i tsp. kosher salt and beat on low speed 
until just combined. Scrape the dough into a cloth piping bag 
fitted with a y 2 -inch star tip and pipe 2 y 2 -inch pretzel 
shapes onto baking sheets. Bake until lightly golden on the 
bottom, about 16 minutes. Makes 4 dozen. 

2 . Almond Sugar Cookies 

Heat the oven to 350°. Beat 3 sticks softened unsalted 
butter with Vs cup (5 oz.) sugar on medium speed of a hand 
mixer until fluffy. Add 4 cups (1 lb. 2 oz.) all-purpose flour 
and 1 tsp. kosher salt and beat on low speed until combined. 
Scrape the dough onto a floured work surface and flatten 
with a rolling pin into a 13-by-lO y 2 -inch rectangle. Brush 
with some egg wash and sprinkle with y 2 cup finely chopped 
almonds and y4 cup sugar. Cut into 2-by-l V4-inch 
rectangles, transfer to baking sheets, and bake until golden 
on the bottom, about 15 minutes. Makes 3 dozen. 

3. Cinnamon Sugar Cookies 

Heat the oven to 350°. Beat 2 sticks softened unsalted 
butter with 10 Tbsp. (4 oz.) sugar and 1 large egg yolk on the 
medium speed of a hand mixer until fluffy. Add 2 ^/i cups 
plus 2 Tbsp. (12 oz.) all-purpose flour, y 2 tsp. kosher salt, 
ys tsp. baking soda, and 1 tsp. water and beat on low speed 
until just combined. Scrape the dough onto a floured work 
surface, flatten until y4 inch thick, and cut out cookies using 
a 1 V4-inch-star or circle cutter. Transfer the cookies to 
baking sheets, sprinkle with y4 cup turbinado sugar mixed 
with 1 y 2 tsp. ground cinnamon, and bake until golden on 
the bottom, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 dozen. 

4. Honey and Spice Cookies 

Heat the oven to 375°. Beat 12 Tbsp. softened unsalted 
butter with cup (4 oz.) packed muscovado sugar, 2 Tbsp. 
honey, 1 y 2 tsp. ground cinnamon, 1 tsp. ground ginger, and 
y 2 tsp. each ground allspice and ground cloves on the 
medium speed of a hand mixer until fluffy. Add 2 cups (9 oz.) 
all-purpose flour, ya cup finely chopped hazelnuts, and 1 tsp. 

kosher salt and beat on low speed until just combined. 
Scrape the dough onto a floured work surface, flatten until 
y4 inch thick, and cut out cookies using a 2-inch-round 
cutter. Transfer the rounds to baking sheets and bake until 
golden on the bottom, about 8 minutes. Makes 4 dozen. 

s. Cltru§ Twist Fritters 

Beat 6 Tbsp. softened unsalted butter with ya cup (2 ^/^ oz.) 
sugar, y 2 tsp. ground cardamom, and the finely grated zest 
of 1 lemon and orange on the medium speed of a hand 
mixer until fluffy. Add 2 cups (9 oz.) all-purpose flour, y4 cup 
lightly beaten eggs (about 1 ya), 2 Tbsp. heavy cream, and 
ya tsp. kosher salt and beat on low speed until combined. 
Knead until smooth, flatten until y4 inch thick, and cut into 
1-inch-wide strips. Cut strips into 3-inch-long diamonds, 
then cut a 1-inch slit in the center of each diamond and 
thread one end through the hole and out the other side, 
pulling ends apart to form a knot. Working in batches, fry 
the pastries in vegetable oil at 350° until golden brown and 
crisp, 1 ya to 2 minutes. Drain on paper towels and 
serve hot. Makes about 4 dozen. 
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High in the Dolomites, a hearty 
winter feast shows off the flavors of this 
enchanted Alpine border region 
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Norbert Niederkofler 
has helmed Hotel Rosa 
Alpina's Michelin- 
starred St. Hubertus 
restaurant since 1996. 

The chef and his 
charcuterie plate get 
a spot of sun outside 
the Pizzinini cabin. 




worth adding to your vocabulary before you go to the Dolomites — and really, 
unless you are anti-awe or Tyrolean-chalet-averse or just constitutionally unre- 
sponsive to the self-evident charms of stunning pink-hued sunsets and green 
pastures fragrant with edelweiss and speck, the ubiquitous local ham, you should 
positively, definitely, without hesitation go to the Dolomites. 

None of these words relate directly to the act of skiing, though skiing is what 
brings a lot of folks up here where the powdery peaks of Trentino-Alto Adige 
overlook the Austrian border. The posh enclave of Cortina d’Ampezzo has been 
a skier’s destination since it hosted the Winter Olympics in 1956. Twenty or 
so miles of twisty roads and a world away are the quieter villages that compose 
the Alta Badia: Corvara, Colfosco, and San Cassiano. This is the Dolomites 
unplugged. Here, skiing is simply a means of conveyance from one rifugio to 
another. Rifugio, noun: a high-elevation lodge where the food is much better 
than seems possible on the remote side of a mountain 6,700 feet above sea level 
and where it’s imperative to linger on the terrace sipping icy Aperol spritzes or 
downing hot Bombardinos — electric yellow, whipped-cream-topped brandy- 
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spiked eggnog shots — while gaping at 
the craggy cliffs and vistas below and 
contemplating where to have dinner 
after a final sunset run. 

Word #2: Stube. Le Corbusier is said 
to have called the landscape of the Dolo- 
mites “the most beautiful work of archi- 
tecture ever seen.” Local house builders 
did Mother Nature one better by adding 
a Stube, the wood-paneled dining room 
that serves as the warm snuggly heart of a 
typical Tyrolean home. The strong influ- 
ence of the cozy, rustic aesthetic — hand- 
carved wooden chairs, taxidermy on the 
paneled walls, oversized plates of cured 
meats — is felt in dining rooms across 
these valleys, including more luxurious 
later incarnations like the one at St. Hu- 
bertus, a Michelin two-star restaurant 
situated within the Hotel Rosa Alpina, 
a charming, thoroughly updated 19th 
century inn. Here the chef, Norbert Nie- 
derkofler, practices a form of locavorism 
he calls “cook the mountain.” 

“We use modern techniques,” Nie- 
derkofler says, “but really it’s an old- 
style approach. The idea is to bring 
people closer to the classic dishes of 
this region.” Some years ago I enjoyed 
a plate of one of the best of these clas- 
sics — cajinci, a ravioli filled with sharp 
Graukdse or “gray cheese” made in the 
Aurina Valley — while the hotel’s own- 
er, Hugo Pizzinini, recalled the heavy 
dumplings his grandmother made him 
every day growing up. His grandfather 
bought the hotel in 1940 and built the 
town’s first ski lift a decade or so later. 

“The real food of this region is but- 
ter and cheese, pork and dumplings,” 
Pizzinini said. “It’s what you eat when 
you have to walk over a mountain to 
get home.” Which brings us to our final 
vocabulary word: The Pizzininis own a 
baita, or small hut, on one of the slopes 
high above the hotel. The baita is like a 
personal rifugio with the rustic warmth 
of a Stube in the sky. So when you’ve had 
your fill of pampering at the Rosa Alpina 
spa and elevated eating at St. Hubertus, 
Pizzinini will send you to the family hut 
for a night or two of blessed isolation. 

“Most locals own a cabin like this. 
Now they’ve become places for picnics or 
barbecues, mainly used privately,” Pizzini- 
ni said. “Ours was built in 1872 by local 
farmers. They situated the cabins based 







on where ihq? 
found groups of 
caede huddling dur- 
ing thundersconns. The 
thinking was that cattle 
instinctively choose a safe 
place, so while a lot of 
trees have fallen around 
it, the cabin itself has nev- 
er been hit by lighcning in all 
these years." 



L ocation, isolation, language: 
Each factors into the sur- 
vival of the distinct culture 
of the Dolomites. Pizzinini, 
Niederkofler, and their neighbors are 
Ladins. In addition to Italian, Ger- 
man, and English, they speak Ladin, a 
distant descendant of Latin. “A century 
of living under the Austrian Empire, we 
became Italian after World War I,” Piz- 
zinini said. “But whatever our passports, 
we have always been Ladino people.” 
Cooking the dishes they’ve always 
cooked is another way of keeping La- 
din tradition alive. “Ladin language is 
protected by laws,” Niederkofler says, 
“but its habits are protected by locals 
who want to make sure they are not 
lost. Foodwise, we started more Austro- 
Hungarian than German, and now we 
have lots of influence from Italian cui- 
sine. You can’t really compare it to Aus- 
trian cuisine. We have our own style, 
not just of cooking but of living.” 

For Pizzinini, the baita is a welcome 
retreat from the pressures of running 
the hotel and a nice reminder of time 
spent with family cooking and relaxing 
in the mountains. “In August my par- 
ents were busy at the hotel, so we kids 
were sent to the cabins with a baby- 
sitter. With no electricity and no hot 
water, we had the best time. Now I take 
every opportunity and excuse to get 
up here. There is a very good energy in 
these cabins because they are built in a 
safe place. The views are fantastic and 
when you close your eyes, you can smell 
all the flowers all around.” ■ 
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Hotel Rosa Alpina 

An elegant base for explnring the 
Alta Badia by foot or on skis. Or you 
tan just stay put and enjoy Norbert 
Niederkofler's elevated lake on 
Ladin tuisine at the Michtlio two- 
star St Hubertus. Book the Piziinini 
family's boiler for a night of well- 
cared -for isolation. 70 Strada Micurd 
deHQ, Son Cassrano; roscdpmoJt 

Hotel La Pcria 

There's a lot to like about this glam- 
orous Alta Badia classic, including 
the pFatonic ideal of a horseshoe bar 

(good for bollito misto and apres-sl<i 
drinl<s), the wood-paneled restaurant 
Les Stues, and, not least, a loony and 
wonderfully well-stocked wine ceiiar 
compiete with trick doors, dry ice, 
and a Frank Zappa soundtrack. 705 
Strada Col Alt, Corvara; hotel-laperlo.it 

Berghoferin 

Great Tyroiean-styied lodge in 
the northern Dolomites with a 
classic, intimate Stube and views 
that go on for miles. 54 Ober- 
rodein, Redagno; berghoferin.it 



Utia de Borz 

An exemplary rifugio with up-close 
terrace views of the tower- 
ing Sas de Putia peak, house- 
made speck, and stabilizing 
buttered dumplings. 26 Strada Borz, 
San Martino; passodelleerbe.it 

Pretzhof 

Cozy family-run hilltop restaurant 
with the fresh pork (and telltale 
smells) of a working farm. 259 
Locolita Tulve, Tulve; pretzhof com 

Rifugi Scotoni 

Hike up or ski into this little hut 
where the cook is busily working 
three cheeses into gooey-crispy 
polenta and serving it alongside 
great grilled pork sausages. 2 AIpe 
Logozuoi, Son Cossiano; scotoni.it 

Aga 

The allure of this new restaurant 
southeast of Cortina d'Ampezzo 
is that it's very small (just four 
tables) and very local (everything 
is sourced from the owner's garden 
or hunted or collected from the 
surrounding hills). 6 Via Trieste, 

San Vito di Codore; agoristorante.it 
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MAP: ALEX TESTERE 






Braised lamb with polenta (top middle), barley soup and ricotta fritters (middle 
left), local cheeses (bottom right), and an Aperol spritz (center) are all welcome 
repast after a day on the slopes outside San Cassiano (middle right), where Norbert 
Niederkofler (bottom middle) cooks at Hotel Rosa Alpina. Recipes start on page 60. 





Braised Leg 
of Lamb with 
Graukiise Polenta 

Serves 6 to 8; C& Page 59 
Active: 2 hr. 30 min.; Total: 9 hr. 

Chef Norbert Niederkofler braises his leg 
of lamb for hours and finishes it over a 
grill. To simplify the process, we put our 
braised leg under the broiler. The accom- 
panying polenta is flavored with Graukase, 
a pungent local cheese. Substitute other 
strong-flavored Alpine cheeses like raclette 
or Gruyere in its place. 

12 oz. lamb bones 

2 celery stalks, roughly chopped 

2 medium carrots, roughly chopped 

1 small yellow onion, roughly chopped 

1 Tbsp. whole juniper berries 

2 bay leaves 

2 Tbsp. olive oil 
One 4-lb. bone-in leg of lamb 

2 Tbsp. kosher salt, plus more 
Freshly ground black pepper 

10 rosemary sprigs 

1 bunch thyme 

3 cups coarse-ground polenta 

1 cup (4 oz.) grated Graukase, 
raclette, or Gruyere cheese 

2 Tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 Heat the oven to 350°. Place the lamb 
bones on a baking sheet and roast until 
golden brown, about 30 minutes. Transfer 
the bones to a large saucepan along with 
half each of the celery, carrots, and onion; 
the juniper berries; bay leaves; and 12 cups 
water. Bring to a boil, reduce the heat to 
maintain a steady simmer, and cook until 
the bones have released their flavor, about 
3 hours. Pour the lamb stock through a fine 
sieve into a bowl and discard the solids. 

2 Reduce the oven temperature to 300°. 

In a roasting pan over two burners, heat 
the olive oil over medium-high. Season the 
lamb all over with salt and pepper, add to 
the pan, and cook, turning, until browned 
on all sides, 16 to 18 minutes. Transfer the 
lamb to a platter and add the remaining 
celery, carrots, and onion to the pan along 
with the rosemary and thyme. Cook the 
vegetables, stirring, until browned and soft, 
about 6 minutes. Return the lamb to the 
pan along with the lamb stock and bring to 
a boil. Cover the roasting pan with foil and 
place the lamb in the oven. Braise the lamb 
until very tender, about 3 hours. 

3 In a large saucepan, bring 8 cups water 
to a boil. While whisking, slowly pour the 
polenta and the 2 tablespoons salt into 
the water and reduce the heat to maintain 
a simmer. Cook, stirring steadily, until the 
polenta is tender and smooth, about 1 hour. 



Remove the polenta from the heat and 
stir in the cheese and butter. Season with 
pepper and keep warm until ready to serve. 

4 Transfer the lamb to a cutting board and 
pour the pan juices through a fine sieve 
into a bowl. Skim and discard the fat and 
pour the juices into a small saucepan. 

Bring the juices to a boil and cook until the 
sauce reduces to 1 cup, about 15 minutes. 
Heat the broiler. Transfer the lamb to a foil- 
lined baking sheet and broil, turning, until 
browned and crisp on all sides, about 8 
minutes. Transfer the lamb to a large dish 
and serve with the polenta and sauce. 

Pearl Barley Soup 
with Moscato d’Asti 

Serves 4 to 6; ^ Page 59 
Total: 7 hr. 30 min. 

A splash of moscato d'Asti, a northern 
Italian dessert wine, adds a wonderful 
brightness to this simple barley and 
vegetable soup. Opt for a slightly more dry 
moscato, if possible, to avoid making the 
dish too sweet. 

1 Tbsp. vegetable oil 

8 oz. smoked cooked ham, cut into 
y4-inch cubes 

2 small carrots, finely chopped 

2 small yellow onions, finely chopped 
1 medium leek, halved crosswise 
and thinly sliced 

1 medium parsnip, finely chopped 
Yi small celery root, finely chopped 

1 cup pearl barley 

4 cups chicken stock 

2 large russet potatoes, peeled and 
cut into y 2 -inch cubes 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
2 Tbsp. heavy cream 

Moscato d'Asti, for serving 
Finely chopped chives, to garnish 

1 In a large saucepan, heat the oil over 
medium-high. Add the ham and cook, 
stirring, until golden brown, about 6 
minutes. Stir in the carrots, onions, leek, 
parsnip, and celery root and cook, stirring, 
until slightly softened, about 8 minutes. 

Add the barley and cook, stirring, until 
lightly toasted, about 2 minutes. Stir in the 
stock and 4 cups water and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to maintain a simmer and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the barley 
is half-cooked, about 35 minutes. 

2 Add the potatoes to the soup and cook 
until tender, about 25 minutes. Remove 
the pan from the heat and season with salt 
and pepper. Stir in the cream and ladle the 
soup into serving bowls. Add a splash of 
moscato to each bowl and sprinkle with 
chives before serving. 
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Ricotta, Potato, and 
Scallion Fritters 

Makes 2 dozen; @ Page 59 
Active: 45 min.; Total: 7 hr. 15 min. 

In northern Italy, these cheese-and-potato- 
filled fritters are served alongside the pearl 
barley soup with moscato d'Asti (see recipe 
at left). Fried crisp and served hot, they're 
the ideal vessel to dunk into the warm 
soup. Assemble the fritters up to a day in 
advance, then fry off just before serving. 

2 y4 cups plus 1 Tbsp. (9 oz.) rye flour 
2 cups (9 oz.) all-purpose flour, 
plus more 

2 Tbsp. melted unsalted butter 

1 tsp. kosher salt, plus more 

2 large eggs, lightly beaten 

1 large russet potato, peeled and 
boiled until tender 

V4 cupricotta 

2 Tbsp. finely chopped scallions 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Vegetable oil, for frying 

1 In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with 
the dough hook, combine the rye and all- 
purpose flours with the butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt, the eggs, and V4 cup lukewarm water. 
Knead on medium speed until the dough 
comes together and is smooth, about 6 
minutes. Scrape the dough onto a lightly 
floured work surface and shape into a ball. 
Halve the dough and shape each half into 
a disk. Wrap each disk in plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for 30 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, grate the cooked potato on 
the large holes of a box grater and reserve 
1 cup; discard the rest. Place the potato in 
a medium bowl, mix with the ricotta and 
scallions, and season with salt and pepper. 

3 On a floured work surface, roll each 
dough disk into a ys-inch-thick circle. Drop 
1-tablespoon-sized dollops of the ricotta- 
potato filling evenly spaced over 1 dough 
circle. Using a pastry brush, lightly brush 
the dough with water around each dollop 
of filling. Drape the second dough circle 
over the first and gently press the dough 
between the mounds of filling to adhere. 
Position a 3-inch-round fluted cutter over 

1 mound of filling and stamp out the round. 
Repeat, stamping out all the rounds. 

4 Pour enough oil into a 6-qt. saucepan 
to come 2 inches up the side, attach a 
deep-fry thermometer, and heat to 350°. 
Working in batches, add the rounds to 
the oil and fry, turning occasionally, until 
golden brown, about 2 minutes. Using a 
slotted spoon, lift the fritters from the oil 
and drain on paper towels. Season the frit- 
ters with salt and serve while hot. 
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Koiserschmarrn, a popular 
Austrian pancake dish, 
derives its name from Kaiser 
(emperor) and Schmarrn, which 
can be variously translated 
as a mess, nonsense, or fluff, 
presumably referring to the 
presentation, and not the kaiser. 



Brown Butter 
Skillet Cake with 
Berry Compote 
(Kaiserschmarrn) 

Serves 4 
Total: 45 min. 

At Hotel Rosa Alpina, chef Norbert 
Niederkofler serves this Central Euro- 
pean dessert— essentially torn pieces 
of pancake— with berry compote and 
a dusting of confectioners' sugar. 

1 Vi cups fresh or frozen 

lingonberries or cranberries 

6 Tbsp. sugar 

3 Tbsp. white wine 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 
Va tsp. kosher salt 

1 cup whole milk 

1 cup (4 oz.) "00" pasta flour 

4 large eggs, separated 

1 vanilla bean, split lengthwise 
and seeds scraped 

2 Tbsp. unsalted butter 
Confectioners' sugar; 
toasted, flaked almonds; and 
1 mint sprig, to garnish 

1 In a small saucepan, heat 1 cup ling- 
onberries, 3 tablespoons sugar, the 
white wine, lemon juice, and % tea- 
spoon salt over medium and cook, 
stirring, until the berries burst and 
the sauce thickens, about 8 min- 
utes. Puree the sauce in a blender, 
scrape into the saucepan, and return 
to medium heat. Stir in the remaining 
Vi cup lingonberries and cook, stir- 
ring, until softened, about 5 minutes. 
Remove the sauce from the heat. 

2 In a large bowl, whisk the milk, flour, 
egg yolks, and vanilla seeds until just 
combined. In a separate bowl, whisk 
the egg whites until frothy, pour in the 
remaining 3 tablespoons sugar and 
Vz teaspoon salt, and whisk until soft 
peaks form. Scrape the egg whites into 
the batter and fold until combined. 



3 In a 12-inch nonstick skillet, heat the 
butter over medium and cook until 
it begins to brown, about 3 minutes. 
Pour the batter into the skillet and 
cook, undisturbed, until set on the bot- 
tom, 5 to 6 minutes. Flip the pancake 
and cook until set, about 5 minutes. 
Slide the pancake onto a cutting board 
and tear into large pieces. Transfer the 
pieces to a serving plate and dust with 
confectioners' sugar. Sprinkle with 
almonds, garnish with the mint sprig, 
and serve warm with the lingonberry 
compote spooned over top. 




Ukrainian 

i 

PEERLESS PELMENI, A NEARLY BEETLESS BORSCHT, 

AND OTHER SOUP WISDOM FROM MY MOTHER'S KITCHEN 



Story and Recipes by Olia Hercules Food Photographs by Justin Walker 
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FOOD STYLING BY SIMON ANDREWS 




Soul Food 



Vibraritt, lemony sorrel 
is one of Otia's favorite gree ns; 
il grows wild throughout her 
native UkrainCr and brings a 
pleasant tartrress and crunch to 
this ch filed yogurt soup 
(opposite, see page 66 
for recipe). 



T he best tomatoes I’ve ever tried — even better than 
the ones you get in Italy — are grown in the sum- 
mertime in Ukraine, where I was born. We use 
them for our borscht, which has a rosier hue than 
the dark red beetroot borschts of Russia. It was an 
important part of the big lunch we ate every day. 

My mother and grandmother raised me on soups — my mum 
says she couldn’t live without having some kind of rich broth 
daily — and now, as a chef in London, I’m fascinated by how 
creative those two were with their recipes back then. Fresh 
produce wasn’t available in the winter, so we’d preserve what 
we could, fermenting fresh tomatoes into a fizzy pulp, or packing 
jars full of fresh herbs and salt to be used as seasoning in hearty 
soups. Today, you can buy fresh produce all year long, but it’s 
comforting to use those old techniques and keep those traditions 
going — the flavors are simply more vibrant. 



These four soups represent some of my family’s traditions. 
Frikadelki are turkey meatballs. My dad hated the ones served 
in Soviet canteens, but my mum’s were amazing; she’d use 
quality meat and our preserved herbs, which you couldn’t get 
anywhere else. My pelmeni are one of my favorite foods. These 
Siberian dumplings were made for me by my grandmother, who 
left Siberia for Uzbekistan before settling in Ukraine, bring- 
ing her daughter and her dumpling recipe with her. The duck 
borscht shows off the fizzy tomato puree, and the yogurt soup is 
filled with fresh sorrel, my favorite green, which can be hard to 
find, even in London. I’ve modernized the presentation of the 
recipes a bit, but the ingredients remain the same, a taste of the 
seasons of old Ukraine. 



Olia Hercules’ cookbook Mamushka: Recipes from Ukraine & 
Eastern Europe (Weldon Owen) was released in October. 
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Frikadetki in 
Broth with 
Fermented Herhs 

Serves 6 to 8; 61 Page 65 
Active: 55 min.; Total: 6 days 

This simple broth, flavored with onions 
and potatoes, is a childhood favorite of 
chef Olia Hercules. Her mother made the 
frikadelki, turkey or beef meatballs, with 
high-quality turkey meat and seasoned 
the soup with a mix of fermented mixed 
herbs like basil, dill, and parsley, which 
add crunch and brightness to the soup. 
Rubbed with salt and left to ferment for 
five days, the herbs' stems become quite 
potent, so use them here as a seasoning, 
like salt, to enhance the broth's flavor, but 
not overwhelm it. 

y 2 cup roughly chopped basil leaves 
and stems 

y 2 cup roughly chopped dill leaves 
and stems 

y 2 cup roughly chopped flat-leaf 
parsley leaves and stems 
iy 2 tsp. kosher salt, plus more 
2 small yellow onions 
1 lb. ground turkey 

Freshly ground black pepper 
1 Tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 small carrot 

1 lb. Yukon gold potatoes, peeled 
and cut into y 2 -inch cubes 
1 bay leaf 

1 Make the fermented herbs: In a medium 
bowl, toss the basil with the dill, parsley, 
and the 1 y 2 teaspoons salt until evenly 
combined. Cover the herbs with a square 
of cheesecloth and weight with a plate 
small enough to fit over the herbs but not 
touch the sides of the bowl. Place a heavy 
can or weight on the plate and refrigerate 
the herbs. After 24 hours, remove the 
weights and rinse and wring out the 
cheesecloth. Replace the cheesecloth 
and weights over the herbs and repeat 
once a day for 4 more days. After the 
fifth day, remove the weights, discard the 
cheesecloth, and scrape the herbs into a 
small jar. Seal the jar and refrigerate the 
herbs until ready to use, or up to 2 weeks. 

2 Make the meatballs and broth: Using 
the large holes of a box grater, grate 

1 onion into a large bowl and add 1 
tablespoon of the fermented herbs and 
the turkey meat. Season the meat with 
salt and pepper and, using your hands, 
mix until evenly combined. Using a 
tablespoon measure, portion the meat 
into about 3 dozen Vi-oz. meatballs. 

3 In a large saucepan, heat the butter 
over medium. Finely chop the remaining 



onion and finely grate the carrot. Add 
both to the pan and cook, stirring, until 
softened, 5 minutes. Add the potatoes, 
bay leaf, and 8 cups water and bring to a 
boil. Reduce the heat to maintain a steady 
simmer and cook for 5 minutes. Add the 
meatballs and cook until the meatballs 
and potatoes are tender, about 10 
minutes. Ladle the meatballs, vegetables, 
and broth into soup bowls and serve with 
the fermented herbs on the side, using 
them as a seasoning instead of salt. 

Duck Borscht 
with Fermented 
Tomato Sauce 

Serves 8 to 10; 6i Page 65 
Active: 1 hr.; Total: 7 days 

Though borscht is typically thought of as 
a beet soup, Olia Hercules' take includes 
whole duck in a fragrant broth with red 
pepper, beet greens, and cabbage. A 
fizzy, fermented tomato sauce, which 
Hercules uses as a substitute for fresh 
tomatoes in winter, gets stirred in at the 
end, brightening and lightening up the 
meat-rich stew. Use the fizzy tomatoes 
during the winter almost anywhere you'd 
use fresh: stirred into soups, in salsa, or 
as a condiment for roasted meats. 

3 vine-ripe tomatoes, halved 
2V2 Tbsp. kosher salt, plus more 
8 oz. cherry or grape tomatoes 
3 medium carrots 
2 small yellow onions 
One 4-lb. whole duck, trimmed of 
excess fat and cut into 8 pieces 
1 tsp. whole allspice, crushed 
1 bay leaf 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

1 red bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and cut into ’A-inch dice 

2 cups roughly chopped beet leaves 
or Swiss chard 

1 small beet, peeled and cut into 
y4-inch dice 

Vi small white cabbage, cored and 
thinly shredded 
1 cup roughly chopped dill 

1 Make the fermented tomato sauce: 
Using a box grater, grate the vine-ripe 
tomatoes into a medium bowl, discarding 
the skins, and stir in the cherry tomatoes. 
Cover the tomatoes with a square of 
cheesecloth and weight with a plate small 
enough to fit over the tomatoes but not 
touch the sides of the bowl. Place a heavy 
can or weight on the plate and let the 
tomatoes stand at room temperature. 
After 24 hours, remove the weights and 
rinse and wring out the cheesecloth. 
Replace the cheesecloth and weights 
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over the tomatoes and repeat once a 
day for 4 more days. After the fifth day, 
remove the weights and discard the 
cheesecloth. Mash the cherry tomatoes 
into the sauce with a potato masher and 
scrape the tomatoes into a bottle or jar. 
Seal the jar and refrigerate the tomatoes 
until ready to use, or up to 2 weeks. 

2 Roughly chop 2 carrots, halve 1 onion, 
and place both in a large saucepan along 
with the duck pieces, allspice, bay leaf, 
and 10 cups water. Season with salt 
and pepper, and bring to a boil. Reduce 
the heat to maintain a steady simmer 
and cook, skimming the foam from the 
surface occasionally, until the duck meat 
is falling off the bone, about 2 hours. 
Remove the pan from the heat, transfer 
the duck meat and bones to a bowl, and 
pour the stock through a fine strainer into 
a large bowl, discarding the solids. Let the 
stock and meat cool completely and then 
refrigerate both separately until chilled, 
at least 4 hours or overnight. 

3 Remove the congealed duck fat from 
the surface of the chilled stock, place the 
fat in a large saucepan, and heat over 
medium. Cut the remaining carrot and 
onion into y4-inch dice, add to the pan, 
and cook, stirring, until soft and lightly 
caramelized, about 10 minutes. Add the 
bell pepper and cook, stirring, until soft, 5 
minutes more. Pour the chilled stock into 
the pan along with the beet leaves, beet. 





Clockwise from left: 

Duck borscht with fizzy 
fermented tomatoes; chicken 
broth with Siberian pelmeni 
dumplings; turkey frikadelki in 
broth with salt-fermented herbs. 
Recipes start on page 64. 
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My mother and grandmother raised me ' 

on soups-I’m fascinated by how creative 
those two were with their recipes ‘ 



and cabbage, and bring to a boil. Reduce 
the heat to maintain a steady simmer and 
cook, stirring, until the beet is just tender, 
about 10 minutes. ^ 

4 Shred the duck meat from the bones, stir 
into the soup along with the dill, and cook 
until warmed through, about 3 minutes 
more. Remove the soup from the heat and 
ladle into individual serving bowls. Serve 
the fermented tomato sauce on the side to 
stir into individual bowls of the borscht. 

Pelmeni Dumplings 
in €hicken Broth 

Serves 6 to 8; CSS Page 65 
Active: 50 min.; Total: 3 hr. 

These traditional Siberian half-moon 
dumplings, called pelmeni, are packed 
with garlic and ground pork and were 
the favorite food of Olia Hercules' Rus- 
sian grandmother. Here they are the stars 
of this soup, served in a simple chicken 
broth flavored with carrots and whole 
black peppercorns. Shred and stir the 
cooked chicken into the soup, if you like, 
or save it for another use and enjoy the 
pelmeni and broth on their own. 

1 tsp. kosher salt, plus more 

1 large egg, lightly beaten 

2 Vs cups (12 V4 oz.) all-purpose flour 

2 small yellow onions 
SVi oz. ground pork 

W Tbsp. minced flat-leaf parsley 
leaves, stems reserved, plus 
whole parsley leaves, to garnish 
1 garlic clove, finely grated 
Freshly ground black pepper 
One 3-lb. whole chicken, cut into 8 
pieces 

1 tsp. whole black peppercorns 
1 bay leaf 

1 medium carrot, roughly chopped 

1 In a large bowl, stir the salt with the 
egg and Vs cup lukewarm water until 
smooth. Stir in the flour until a stiff dough 
forms. Transfer the dough to a clean work 
surface and knead briefly until smooth. 
Wrap the dough in plastic wrap and let 
rest for 30 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, finely chop 1 onion and 
place in a medium bowl along with the 
pork, minced parsley, and garlic. Season 
with salt and pepper and, using your 




Olia adds handfuls of fresh 
herbs to lighten mutton broth 
simmered over a campfire. 



hands, mix the pork with the aromatics 
until the filling is evenly combined. 

3 Unwrap the dough and place on a 
lightly floured work surface. Using a 
rolling pin, flatten the dough until Vs inch 
thick. Using a 3-inch round cutter, stamp 
out circles of dough. Place 2 teaspoons 
pork filling in the center of each circle, 
brush the edge of the circles with water, 
and fold the circles in half to create half- 
moon dumplings. Transfer the dumplings 
to a parchment paper-lined baking sheet 
and refrigerate until ready to use. 

4 Halve the remaining onion and place 
in a large saucepan along with the 
parsley stems, chicken, peppercorns, 
bay leaf, and carrot and cover with 12 
cups water. Bring to a boil, reduce the 
heat to maintain a simmer, and cook until 
the chicken is tender and the broth is 
reduced, about 1 Vi hours. Transfer the 
chicken to a plate and let cool. Once cool, 
remove and discard the skin and bones 
and shred the meat into bite-size pieces. 

5 Meanwhile, pour the broth through a fine 
strainer into a bowl and discard the solids. 
Pour the broth back into the saucepan and 
bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to maintain 
a simmer, add the dumplings, and cook 
until they are tender, about 3 minutes. 

Stir in the shredded chicken and season 



with salt. Ladle the broth, dumplings, and 
chicken into serving bowls and garnish with 
whole parsley leaves. 

Cold Yogurt and 
Herb Soup with 
Chickpeas 

Serves 6 to 8; T-m Page 62 
Active: 40 min.; Total: 5 hr. 

Chef Olia Hercules uses rice and chick- 
peas to add body to this naturally light 
chilled yogurt soup, teeming with 
chopped herbs like spinach, sorrel, cilan- 
tro, mint, and dill. You can certainly serve 
it hot, if you prefer, which is half the fun 
of making soups; you can make or serve 
them in any way that you like, says Hercu- 
les. "It's all about using what's fresh and 
getting the most flavor out of it." 

1 Vi cups plain, full-fat yogurt (not 
Greek-style) 

1 large egg, lightly beaten 
Yi cup long-grain white rice 

One 15-oz. can chickpeas, drained and 
rinsed 

2 cupsfinely chopped baby spinach 
leaves 

V 4 cupfinely chopped cilantro 
leaves, plus whole leaves, 
to garnish 

V 4 cup finely chopped mint leaves, 
plus whole leaves, to garnish 
V 4 cupfinely chopped sorrel leaves 
or Swiss chard stems, plus whole 
sorrel leaves, to garnish 
V 2 cupfinely chopped dill, plus 
whole leaves, to garnish 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

1 In a medium saucepan, whisk the 
yogurt and egg with 4 cups water until 
smooth, then stir in the rice. While 
stirring constantly, bring to a simmer over 
medium-high heat. Add the chickpeas and 
cook, stirring, until the rice and chickpeas 
are tender, about 15 minutes. Stir in the 
spinach, cilantro, mint, sorrel, and dill and 
season with salt and pepper. 

2 Transfer the soup to a large bowl and 
let cool completely. Transfer the soup 
to the refrigerator and chill for at least 4 
hours. To serve, ladle the soup into bowls 
and garnish with more herbs. 
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MILK FROTHER 



Salmon (epmfo2), Grey (epmfos) 

available in 4 more fun colors 



DOUBLE WALL 
MUG SET 

(EPDWG01) 








Top row, from left: Monks on the outskirts of Siem Reap; locals 
slurping noodles at a casual market stall; the glitzy Raffles hotel. Bottom 
row, from left: The region's produce on display at the Old Market; The 
Sugar Palm's crispy calamari and prawns (see page 78 for recipe); Cuisine 
Wat Damnak, which specializes in French-inflected Khmer dishes. 



Novelist LAWRENCE OSBORNE goes back to Cambodia to explore 
modern takes on Southeast Asia’s oldest cuisine 

Photographs by Christopher Wise 
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From left: Galangal, fresh 
turmeric, kaffir lime, and coconut are 
among the ingredients in amok (see 
page 75 for recipe), a Cambodian fish 
custard; the sprawling Old Market, 
where you can shop for produce or sit 
down and dine at restaurant stalls; en 
route to Preah De; outside the 
restaurant Chanrey Tree. 
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A t the edge of the Angkor Wat temples, 

on the roadsides of a little village called 
Preah De, a morning ritual comes to life: 
the pilgrimage for a breakfast soup called 
num bank chok. It attracts Cambodians 
living in Siem Reap as much as the Angkorian ruins at- 
tract thousands of barang, or foreigners, every morning. 
So much so that at 6 a.m. the two crowds diverge on the 
roads according to their intentions, darkened temples or 
roadside restaurants. 

Preah De is considered the unofficial temple of Cam- 
bodia’s national dish, and under its awnings are humid 
stalls with cauldrons of broth — usually made with fish, 
turmeric, kaffir lime leaves, and lemongrass — from which 
customers create their soup. Into a bowl go noodles. 



cucumbers, chiles, limes, hard-boiled eggs, various meats, 
herbs, wild leaves (often presented in a large plastic bag, 
for diners to add themselves), and a few steaming ladles 
of the stock. Crisp and fresh, it’s like eating a salad and a 
soup combined. I love sitting under the awnings in the 
rain sweating with a num. 

I once lived in Cambodia — my most recent novel. 
Hunters in the Dark, is set in the country — and though 
I’ve since relocated to Bangkok, from time to time, when 
the mood moves me, I book a plane ticket and head back. 
I still miss qualities of Khmer life that are hard to quantify: 
the slow, sensual pace, the hovering presence of the past, 
the vast skies filled with terrifying and beautiful clouds. 
And, of course, the food. 

Situated between Thailand and Vietnam, the country 
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combines elements from both in the kitchen: the liberal 
use of wildflowers and herbs, galangal and ginger, lemon- 
grass and mint, tropical fruits and palm sugar, nuts, coco- 
nut cream, noodles, chiles, fresh green pepper, and lime. 
It’s less spicy than Thai, as subtly herbal as Vietnamese — 
and there is a trace of the departed French in its pastries 
and breads. 

Modern Cambodian dishes are descended (or so it’s 
claimed) from those eaten in the early days of the Khmer 
Empire, the great Angkorian kingdom of the 9th to 15th 
centuries, making them probably the oldest in all of South- 
east Asia. It’s fitting, then, to take your morning soup in the 
shadow of Prasat Sour Prat towers that have been abandoned 
for 600 years. The num bank chok might be as old. 

But in the 1970s the country was destroyed by the 



Khmer Rouge, and all links to the past, culinary and 
otherwise, were severed. The recovery has been slow. 
Only now have generations with little firsthand experi- 
ence of those events — and older people who remember 
them all too well but want to reach back into an even 
more distant past — taken over the nation’s gradual cul- 
tural rebirth. This quiet revival can be seen and felt in 
Khmer restaurants, and Siem Reap has emerged as the 
center of contemporary Khmer cuisine. Many of the 
Khmer young go to Phnom Penh to make their ca- 
reers, and once there, often want to eat Western food. 
In Siem Reap, young Khmer chefs have more leeway to ex- 
periment — to revisit and reinterpret the classic, powerful 
Khmer dishes that have been around for centuries, some 
from the royal family’s tables; to (continued on page 74) 
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Green €urry and 
Taro Stem Sonp 
with Bacon 

Serves 4 

Total: 7 hr. 30 min. 

Known as kdat in Cambodia, taro stem, 
which grows out of the fibrous taro root 
like celery grows out of celery root, is a 
crisp, watery vegetable often used in soups 
to add brightness and crunch. In this 
version (pictured above) from Embassy 
restaurant, its clean taste is buttressed by 
a rich green curry broth, a crumbling of 
smoky bacon, and a shot of umami from a 
traditional Cambodian fish paste called 
prahok, usually sold as "mud fish sauce" in 
Asian grocery stores. If you can't find taro 
stems, water spinach or Swiss chard stems 
make a fine substitute. 

2 oz. slab bacon, cut into ’A-inch 
lardons 

Va cup finely chopped cilantro stems 
and leaves 

1 Tbsp. prahok (Cambodian 



fermented fish paste; 
amazon.com) 

6 kaffir lime leaves, thinly shredded 

4 garlic cloves, roughly chopped 

3 small shallots, roughly chopped 

2 serrano chiles, stemmed, seeded, 
and finely chopped 

2 lemongrass stalks, inner cores 
thinly sliced 

1 A inches galangal, peeled and thinly 
sliced 

1 Tbsp. long-grain white rice 
Kosher salt 

Two 12-inch-long taro stems or 4 oz. 
water spinach or Swiss chard 
stems, peeled, halved lengthwise 
and cut into 3-inch pieces 
^/^ cup cooked white rice 

1 Tbsp. finely grated palm sugar or 
light brown sugar 

1 Tbsp. fish sauce 

V 2 cup y 2 -inch cubed white sweet 
potato 

2 Tbsp. vegetable oil 

4 cups chicken stock 

1 cup unsweetened coconut milk 
Thinly sliced long beans, mung 
bean sprouts, and thinly shredded 



basil leaves, for serving 
Whole Vietnamese mint and 
sawtooth herb leaves, to garnish 

1 In a small skillet, heat the bacon over 
medium and cook, stirring, until browned 
and crisp and its fat renders, about 6 min- 
utes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer the 
bacon to paper towels to cool and discard 
the fat. Meanwhile, in a food processor, 
combine the cilantro with the fish paste, 
kaffir lime leaves, garlic, shallots, chiles, 
lemongrass, and galangal and puree into a 
lightly chunky curry paste. 

2 Meanwhile, in a small skillet, heat the 
uncooked rice over medium and cook, 
tossing occasionally, until lightly toasted, 
about 14 minutes. Transfer the rice to a 
spice grinder, let cool, and then process 
until finely ground. In a pot of boiling salted 
water, cook the taro stems until tender, 
about 10 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
drain the stems and let cool. Squeeze the 
stems to drain all their water and trans- 
fer to a bowl along with the ground toasted 
rice, cooked rice, palm sugar, and fish sauce 
and stir until evenly combined. Add the 
sweet potato to the boiling water and cook 
until tender, about 5 minutes; drain. 

3 In a large saucepan, heat the oil over 
medium. Scrape the curry paste into the 
pan and cook, stirring, until fragrant and 
beginning to brown, about 6 minutes. Stir 
in the chicken stock and coconut milk and 
bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to maintain 
a simmer and cook, stirring, until reduced 
slightly, about 10 minutes. Transfer soup 
to a blender and puree until smooth. Pour 
the soup through a fine sieve back into the 
saucepan and keep warm. 

4 To serve, divide the rice mixture among 
4 serving bowls, mounding it in the center. 
Ladle the soup around and then top with 
the bacon, sweet potatoes, long beans, 
bean sprouts, and basil, and, if using, 
garnish with the Vietnamese mint and saw- 
tooth herb leaves. 

Chicken and Green 
Mango Salad 

Serves 8; 1^ Page 75 
Total: 30 min. 

In this Southeast Asian twist on chicken 
salad, cooked chicken breast is shredded 
and tossed with pounded green mango, 
roasted peanuts, and loads of fresh herbs. 

In Cambodia, it is served with thin slices of 
pineapple, cucumber, water lily stems, and 
whole leaves of basil and mint, but we've 
found it's also great with any other raw veg- 
etables and herbs you have on hand. 

(recipe continued on page 75) 
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In Siem Reap, young 
chefs have leeway to experiment, 
to revisit and reinterpret the 
powerful ceremonial dishes that have 
been around for centuries 




Sok Kimsan (left) and 
Pol Kimsan trained under 
Michelin-starred chefs 
and now helm the popular 
fine-dining restaurant 
Embassy. There, they 
showcase their skills in a 
set menu that is making 
waves in a culinary scene 
dominated by men. 






(continued from page 71) use the vibrant local ingredients 
as inspiration; to explore their own heritage. 

New Zealander Bruce Dunnet and his Khmer wife, 
Kethana, opened The Sugar Palm in 2006 in Siem Reap. 
Kethana grew up in the capital in the ’60s. Her father was 
a high-ranking official in the Forestry Department, which 
marked him for death when the Khmer Rouge swept 
into the city in 1975. Her six brothers and two sisters 
also disappeared without a trace. It’s a common trauma 
among Khmers of her age. She herself went to school in 
New Zealand in 1968 and didn’t come back until 1995. 
It saved her life. 

I met her at the restaurant’s first-floor bar to eat while 
she reminisced about the prewar era. 

“We had the best music in Asia,” she told me. “The best 
urban lifestyle. You can’t imagine it.” 

On the table was a version of prahok, the pungent con- 
diment made from fermented fish, similar to ancient Ro- 
man garum. I was shown how to ladle it onto rounds of 
green tomato and cucumber and then a mound of rice, 
the pungency of the fermented fish — it has a wild whiff of 
ripe Camembert — toned down by palm sugar, chiles, and 
fresh coconut. A little while later, a tangy fish salad, pleah 
tray, arrived, the mint, peanuts, palm sugar, and acidic 
lime making each bite fresh and crunchy. 



“Do you know Ros Sereysothea?” she continued. “A 
great singer of the prewar. When I opened this place I 
wanted to go back to that time in some way — my mother’s 
kitchen fifty years ago. It was all forgotten. Those flavors 
even, gone.” 

I did know Ros Sereysothea (her version of “Venus” is 
a ’60s Southeast Asian pop classic), but those flavors were 
indeed lost on me. I told her I didn’t know how a proper 
amok should be made — a quintessential Cambodian dish 
of fish steamed with coconut and egg inside a banana 
leaf. One was duly brought. How often this staple dish 
is botched in tourist restaurants, its steaming technique 
slightly off, rendering it too dry. Amok as it used to be 
and ought to be? You have to know how to tap the leaf 
and judge how the custard-like insides wobble. Kethana’s, 
reputed to be the best in Siem Reap, was as delicate as a 
Robuchon pudding, with the perfect balance of galangal 
and turmeric. 

“Thai food is balanced too,” Kethana allowed, “but our 
balances are of a different kind. Gentler, less heat.” 

S iem Reap is still recognizably French, with its 
long, wide boulevards, flowering trees, open 
parks, and peeling villas rising above their de- 
fensive walls. It feels leisured and proud of its 
provincialism because at its edge is one of the greatest ar- 
chaeological sites in the world. Laid out by engineers to 
feel vaguely rational and spacious, the city has a sluggish, 
half-hearted but charming river running through it, with 
a few desultory bridges flung across. In the surrounding 
countryside, you’ll encounter extreme poverty — in the city, 
flush with tourism money, it’s more grand. 

One night, I found myself at Raffles, Siem Reap’s loftiest 
colonial hotel, for the “Royal Dynasty” set menu. I usu- 
ally expect the worst from hotel food, and wasn’t the word 
“royal” supposed to set off alarm bells? But here it was sur- 
prise after surprise. The chien sack chien, grilled lamb chops, 
were marinated in a ginger sauce, slightly tart and sweet at 
the same time. I had never had Cambodian lamb before — 
it’s hard to source in a region with no sheep — and yet these 
chops felt right at home in their sauce. 

But it was across the city’s eponymous river at Embassy 
that I ate a dish that exemplified perhaps more than any 
other the new Khmer cooking that had attracted me to the 
city this time around: a bowl of green curry soup, made 
with crunchy, bamboo-like taro stems known as kdat. 



Top left: The home cooking school run by Kethana Dunnet, 
co-owner of The Sugar Palm. Opposite page: Whether it's mm 
banh chok (top left), an ancient soup served in a small village; or 
the refined food of chef Ke Ratana (top right) of Chanrey Tree 
restaurant— like his pounded chicken and mango salad (middle 
right, see page 72 for recipe)— Cambodian dishes are built on 
lush produce and a rich culinary history. A refined version of fish 
amok curry (bottom left, see page 75 for recipe), from The Sugar 
Palm restaurant, in the city's bustling center (middle left). 
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(recipe continued from page 12) 

3 garlic cloves, unpeeled 
2 shallots, unpeeled 
’A cup small dried shrimp 

1 large (14 oz.) green mango, peeled 
and shredded 

V4 cup finely chopped roasted 
peanuts 

2 Tbsp. packed finely grated palm 
sugar or light brown sugar 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

8 oz. cooked chicken breast, 
shredded 

2 Tbsp. fish sauce 

2 Tbsp. roughly chopped caraway leaf 
2 Tbsp. roughly chopped saw leaf 
herb 

1 A Tbsp. roughly chopped basil 
1 Tbsp. fresh lime juice 

Pineapple, cucumber, and water 

lily slices, for serving 

Mint and basil leaves, for serving 

1 Heat a small skillet over high heat. Place 
the garlic and shallots in the skillet and cook, 
turning, until charred on all sides, 

3 to 4 minutes. Transfer the garlic and shal- 
lots to a cutting board and let cool. Peel and 
discard the skins and then roughly chop the 
garlic and shallots. 

2 With a mortar and pestle, pound the dried 
shrimp until finely ground. Add the chopped 
garlic and shallots along with the mango, 
peanuts, sugar, and salt and pound until well 
combined. Stir in chicken, fish sauce, cara- 
way leaf, saw leaf, basil, and lime juice until 
evenly mixed. Transfer the salad onto a plate 
and serve with pineapple, cucumber, water 
lily, and mint and basil leaves. 



Fish Baked in 
Curry Custard 
(Amok) 





Serves 4 

Active: 20 min.; Total: 7 hr. 15 min. 

In Cambodia's traditional fish preparation, 
delicate white fish is poached in a banana 
leaf (via steaming, or baking in a water bath, 
as we do here) in an intoxicating coconut 
milk and curry custard until spoon-tender. 
The banana leaf is optional but the Khmer 
curry paste essential: It gives the custard its 
signature color and flavor. 

Vegetable oil, for greasing 

1 lb. skinless sea bass, cod, red 
snapper, or haddock cut into 16 
equal pieces 

2 cups coconut milk 

6 Tbsp. Khmer yellow curry paste 
(see page 83 for recipe) 

3 Tbsp. red chile-garlic paste, such 
as Kum-Lee brand 

(recipe continued on page 78) 




Embassy was opened last year by Pol and Sok Kimsan, 
two young female chefs who carry the same last name 
(though the so-called “Kimsan twins” are not even sisters). 
Their restaurant is located in a white English-farmhouse- 
inspired building completely at odds with the typical aes- 
thetic of Siem Reap eateries. No bamboo, no antiques, no 
view of Angkor Wat at dawn. I was alone there with two 
Japanese businessmen at a neighboring table who seemed 
extremely surprised at what they were eating. 

“Oishii, ” they kept crying, leaning back and staring at 
each other. 

Sok Kimsan came by to explain this soup, a bright 
green concoction with a no doubt untraditional ingredi- 
ent sprinkled on top: bacon. 

“It’s Khmer, as you can taste, but just given a slightly differ- 
ent twist,” she said. The crisp cubes of kdat itself were nimble 
and delicate, with a citric tang and sour edge, one of the best 
things I had eaten in Cambo- 
dia to date. As I scraped the 
bowl, I thought back to the 
lone Cambodian restaurant I 
used to eat at in Fort Greene 
in Brooklyn and shuddered. 

What was that stewed dish 
packed with canned pine- 
apples and coconut cream? 

I was inspired by Noma 
and the idea of foraging, 
because that’s what we 
did when I was young,” 
said Pola Siv, the young own- 
er of tiny Mie Cafe, which is 
set in a renovated house on a 
small backstreet far from the tourist hordes of Pub Street. 

“In rural Cambodia, foraging is normal. We use a lot of 
wild herbs and plants, but only old people know how to for- 
age properly. During the war that was how they survived.” In 
lieu of foraging, Siv has a garden in front of the restaurant. 

Siv was too poor to go to cooking school, so he left 
Cambodia to work as a barman, waiter, and beachboy 
in Bahrain and then the Cayman Islands to save up the 
money to send himself to the Culinary Arts Academy of 
Switzerland. Returning to Siem Reap after eight years, he 
finally set up his own restaurant. 

He gave me a tuna tartare with mango, then a fresh 
carpaccio of snakehead fish bundled up with grapefruit 
and hazelnut oil and served with a poached egg fried in 
tempura batter. The latter dish was deliciously astringent, 
the herbs crunchy against the tender river fish. After that, 
ravioli stuffed with Khmer herbs. 

I had heard that he cooked with red-ant eggs, popular 
in the Khmer countryside but a rarity in the city. I opted 
instead for the mango somhai, the fruit spread over a fried 
rice cake with a coconut sorbet. Just six or seven years ago, 
this kind of inventive, experimental food — traditionally. 



rice cakes are steamed and tacky, not crisp — was unimagi- 
nable in Siem Reap, or really anywhere in Cambodia. 

Cuisine Wat Damnak, one of my final stops, is perhaps 
the most famous of the new Khmer restaurants. It’s in a 
neighborhood dominated by Wat Damnak itself, an an- 
cient temple compound, quieter than the more touristy 
parts of town, with streets of ragged palms and family- 
run shops. The restaurant is owned, surprisingly, by a 
Frenchman, Joannes Riviere, a transplant from the town 
of Roanne in the Loire who cooked for years in the United 
States but grew up with Asian-inflected food at home — 
his grandfather was a diplomat in Japan, and Joannes’ 
father enjoyed the cuisine. His dishes are celebrated to- 
day in Cambodia for their intelligent attention to Khmer 
tradition (remarkable in a foreigner) and seasonality. He 
serves pork, snakehead fish, herbs, flowers, and crudites 
all together with a generous helping of prahok, and beef 

shank curry and holy basil 
with eggplant and morning 
glory, each of which could 
have been lifted out of a 
royal cookbook from many 
centuries ago. 

His fish comes from near- 
by Tonle Sap Lake — 70 per- 
cent of the protein consumed 
in Cambodia comes from the 
lake, making it the nutrition- 
al and ecological heart of the 
country — and in my favorite 
presentation, it’s paired with 
soy milk skin, sesame, and 
aged salted lime. 

“My father was a vegetable 
supplier for three-star Mi- 
chelin restaurants in France,” Riviere told me. “So I know 
how good the produce in Cambodia is. The fish from the 
Tonle Sap Lake is among the greatest freshwater fish in the 
entire world.” 

Riviere’s inspiration, though, has never been just the 
ingredients. A few years ago, he met the Australian chef 
David Thompson, who revived a certain kind of “royal” 
Thai cuisine at his revered Bangkok and London restau- 
rants, Nahm. Thompson searched the cookbooks of the 
Thai royal family for inspiration, since the royal kitchens 
had become veritable archives of old recipes that the wider 
commercial restaurant culture could not always afford to 
maintain. In those venerable cookbooks you can easily find 
the most elaborate and complex versions of dishes that 
ordinary people make in very different, more simple ways 
now. Thompson encouraged Riviere to try the same with 
Khmer cuisine. 

“It seemed to me then that one could use the traditional 
cuisine as a jumping-off point to create something fresh 
and modern without diluting it or making it into the 
dreaded fusion,"" he told me. “It could be authentic and 
contemporary at the same time.” ■ 



The slow, sensual pace 
of life, the hovering 
presence of the past, the 
vast skies filled with 
terrifying and beautiful 
clouds, and, of course, 
the food-it all draws me 
back to Cambodia 
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Santeay Srey 



A lovely garden oasis with a snaking 
pool that weaves through standalone 
cottages, this resort is located right 
next to the temples. The restaurant 
serves exquisite handmade pains 
ou chocolat and will pack food 
for temple-goers. Phum Traeng; 
ongkorvillageresort. asia 



The unpaved road to Siem 
Reap, where locals bike 
past everything from crowded 
markets to upscale modern 
hotels and tourists flock 
to the renowned Angkor 
Wat temples. 



The Angkor 
Village Resort 



Travel Guide 

SIEM REAP 



Embassy 

Two female chefs run the innova- 
tive kitchen of this restaurant set in 
a mall. Make sure to order a bowl 
of the kdat soup, served with crispy 
bacon. Street 27; restaurant-siemreop 
. com/h tml/embossy.php 



Mie Cafe 

In a renovated Khmer house, Mie 
Cafe, with its own herb garden in 
front, has an endearing simplicity 
in both decor and cuisine. For $24, 
enjoy its four-course set menu, 
which changes depending on 
available produce and seasonality. 
0085, Phum Treng Khu Slorgram; 
miecafe-siemreap.com 



WHERE TO EAT 



Cuisine Wat Damnak 



Owned by French-born Joannes 
Riviere, this elegant, intimate 
restaurant serves light, sophisticated 
French-inflected Khmer cuisine. 
Don't miss the excellent fish from 
nearby Tonie Sap Lake. Wat Damnak 
Market Street; cuisinewatdamnak.com 



The Sugar Palm 



Traditionally home-cooked Khmer 
dishes, like fish amok and coconut 
soup, shine at this restaurant. Dine 
outside if you can. Taphul Road; 
thesugarpalm.com 



WHERETO STAY 



Chanrey Tree 



Book ahead, as this restaurant 
has gained a following in recent 
years and is often packed. Special- 
ties include seafood with Kampot 
pepper, a native plant, and braised 
frog legs. Pokombor Avenue by Wat 
Preah Prom Rath; chanreytree.com 



Raffles Grand 
Hotel d’Angkor 



This is the grande dame of Cambodian 
colonial-era hotels, with a sweeping 
pool set with frangipani, a bar with dry 
martini flights, and an upscale restau- 
rant. 1 Vithei Charles de Gaulle, Khum 
Svay Dang Kum; raffles.com/siem-reap 





(recipe continued from page 75) 

2 Tbsp. fish sauce 

1 Tbsp. finely grated palm sugar or 
light brown sugar 
1 tsp. kosher salt 

3 large eggs 

Thinly shredded kaffir lime 
leaves and julienned red chiles, to 
garnish (optional) 

1 Heat the oven to 325°. Grease four 8-oz. 
heatproof bowls or ramekins with oil and 
divide the fish evenly among the bowls, 
with each containing 4 pieces. In a large 
bowl, whisk the coconut milk with the curry 
paste, chile-garlic paste, fish sauce, palm 
sugar, salt, and eggs until smooth. 

2 Divide the custard evenly among the 
bowls and place in a large roasting pan. 
Place the pan in the oven and pour enough 
boiling water into the pan to come halfway 
up the sides of bowls. Bake until the cus- 
tards are set but jiggle slightly in the center 
and the fish is cooked, about 50 minutes. 

3 Lift the bowls from the water bath and 
transfer each to a small plate. Serve the 
custards garnished with the kaffir lime 
leaves and chile, if using. 

€rispy Calamari 
and Prawns with 
Pepper-Lime Sauce 

Serves 8; Page 68 
Total: 30 min. 

A bright dipping sauce made of lime juice, 
shallot, and basil called toek enlivens fried 
calamari and prawns at The Sugar Palm, 
but it's just as good with grilled meats or 
vegetables. Wondra, a very finely milled 
flour, is used here to get a thin, crispy coat- 



ing on the prawns. If using all-purpose flour 
instead, the final dish will be heavier. 

Vegetable oil, for frying 

1 cupfineflour, such as Wondra 

1 Tbsp. sugar 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper, 
plus more 

Kosher salt 

8 oz. cleaned calamari bodies and 
tentacles, bodies cut into Vi-inch- 
thick rings 

8 oz. medium head-on and shell-on 
prawns 

12 basil leaves 

4 kaffir lime leaves 

2 chiles de arbol, stemmed and 
seeded 

1 lemongrass stalk, inner core 
thinly shredded lengthwise 

2 inches galangal, peeled and finely 
julienned 

Va cup fresh lime juice 

1 Tbsp. finely grated palm sugar or 
light brown sugar 

1 Tbsp. minced shallot 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

1 Pour enough oil to come 2 inches up 
the side of 6-qt. saucepan and heat over 
medium to 350°. In a medium bowl, whisk 
the flour with the sugar and season with 
pepper and salt. Add the calamari bod- 
ies and tentacles and prawns and toss until 
evenly coated. Lift the calamari from the 
flour, shake off the excess, and place in the 
oil along with 4 basil leaves, 2 kaffir limes 
leaves, 1 chile, and half each of the shred- 
ded lemongrass and galangal. 

2 Deep-fry the calamari until golden brown 
and cooked through, about 2 minutes. 

Using a slotted spoon, lift the calamari, 
leaves, and chile from the oil and transfer 
to paper towels to drain. Repeat with the 



prawns, 4 basil leaves, and the remaining 
kaffir lime leaves, chile, and shredded lem- 
ongrass and galangal. 

3 Finely mince the remaining 4 basil leaves 
and place in a small bowl, along with the 
1 teaspoon pepper, the lime juice, palm 
sugar, shallot, and garlic. Season with 
salt and stir to combine. Serve the dip- 
ping sauce alongside the fried calamari, 
prawns, and herbs while hot. 

Curried Beef Stew 
with Fried Shallots 
and Peanuts 

Serves 6 to 8 
Total: 7 hr. 30 min. 

This simple beef curry gets its wallop 
of flavor from kroeung, a catchall word 
encompassing a large variety of herb and 
spice pastes that form the basis for many 
Cambodian dishes. At Malis restaurant in 
Phnom Penh, the cooks wrap each serv- 
ing of curry and rice in a beautifully folded 
lotus leaf, but feel free to skip that step, as 
it's only for presentation. 

% cup vegetable oil 

1 shallot, thinly sliced crosswise 

1 cup Khmer yellow curry paste 
(see page 83 for recipe) 

2 lbs. boneless beef chuck, cut into 
2-inch pieces 

3 cups unsweetened coconut milk 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

Cooked white rice, for serving 
Lotus leaves, for serving 
(optional) 

'A cup roughly chopped roasted 
peanuts 

1 In a small saucepan, bring the oil and 
shallot to a simmer over medium heat, and 
cook, stirring, until the shallot is golden 
brown and crisp, about 5 minutes. Using a 
slotted spoon, lift the shallot from the oil 
and drain on paper towels. Reserve 2 table- 
spoons of the oil and discard the rest. 

2 In a large saucepan, heat the reserved 
oil over medium. Add the curry paste and 
cook, stirring, until fragrant and beginning 
to caramelize, about 2 minutes. Stir in the 
beef and coconut milk and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to maintain a simmer and 
cook, stirring occasionally to keep anything 
from burning on the bottom of the pan, 
until the beef is tender and the sauce has 
reduced and thickened, about 1 hour and 
10 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat 
and season the curry with salt and pepper. 
Serve the curry over cooked rice in a lotus 
leaf, if you like, or in a large bowl. Garnish 
with the fried shallot and peanuts. 
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Gi*illed Lamb 
Chops with 
Ginger Sauce 

Serves 8 

Active: 35 min.; Total: 2 hr. 45 min. 



A fragrant mix of oyster sauce, cilan- 
tro, and ginger pulls double duty here 
as both a marinade and dipping sauce 
for these lamb rib chops sourced from 
Australia. Use the marinade on beef or 
chicken, if you like. 



cup finely chopped 
scallions, plus more, 
julienned,to garnish 
cup vegetable oil 
Tbsp. minced shallot 
Tbsp. oyster sauce 
Tbsp. light soy sauce 
Tbsp. minced cilantro 
Tbsp. minced garlic 
Tbsp. minced ginger 
Tbsp. sugar 
lamb rib chops, cut 
y4-inch thick 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 
Steamed bok choy, for 
serving 

Julienned red and 
yellow bell peppers, 
to garnish 



1 In a large bowl, combine the finely 
chopped scallions with the oil, shallot, 
oyster sauce, soy sauce, cilantro, garlic, 
ginger, and sugar. Add the lamb chops, 
toss to coat, and cover with plastic. 
Marinate the lamb at room tempera- 
ture for 2 hours or refrigerate overnight. 



2 Light a grill or heat a cast-iron grill 
over high. Remove the lamb from the 
bowl and brush away any marinade 
clinging to it. Season the lamb with 
salt and pepper, place on the grill, and 
cook, turning once, until lightly charred 
and cooked to medium, about 6 min- 
utes. Transfer the lamb chops to a 
serving platter, tent with foil, and let 
rest for 10 minutes. 



Just a few years ago, 
this kind of inventive food was 
unimaginable in Cambodia 



3 In a medium nonstick skillet, bring 
the marinade to a boil and cook, stir- 
ring, until reduced and thickened, 
about 10 minutes. Serve the lamb 
chops over the bok choy and garnish 
with the julienned scallions and bell 
peppers. Serve the sauce alongside. 
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Learn to Bake like a 
Professional Chef 

Get a quick, easy, and comprehensive guide to the fundamentals 
of baking like a professional with The Everyday Gourmet: Baking 
Pastries and Desserts. These six lessons invite you to join Chef 
Stephen L. Durfee, an award-winning pastry chef and instructor from 
the famed Culinary Institute of America, as he demonstrates tried- 
and-true methods for baking everything from simple cookies and 
cakes to custards, cream puffs, and chocolate mousse. 

Filmed on site at the CIA’s Greystone campus in Napa Valley and 
packed with dynamic studio demonstrations and opportunities to 
work hands-on in your own kitchen, these lessons give the novice and 
master baker alike practical tips and insights straight from one of the 
world’s most respected culinary schools. 

Offer expires 12/17/15 

TheGreatCourses.com/4savr 

1-800-832-2412 



The Everyday 
Gourmet: Baking 
Pastries and Desserts 

Taught by Chef Stephen L. Durfee 

THE CULINARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
LECTURE TITLES 

1. Handle with Care— Basic Doughs 

2. Mixing It Up— Methods for Cakes 

3. Blue-Ribbon Winners— Pies and Biscuits 

4. Lighter Than Air— Cream Puffs 

5. Simpie to Eiegant— Custards 

6. Finai Touches— Mousse and Dessert Sauces 



The Bvwy4<y GcnimKt 
Q4kir)K «irt; l^kwwm 

COMPANION ^ 

BOOK 

INCLUDED! 

Beautiful and insightful, 
this 80-page, full-color, 

hardcover companion 
book features 

• all the baking tips and 

techniques from each lecture gathered 
for quick reference, 

• shopping lists, 

• tasting exercises, and more! 



The Everyday Gourmet: 

Baking Pastries and Desserts 

Course no. 9253 I 6 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 



r 



SAVE $70 



DVD $89:95 NOW $29.95 

+$5 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 110596 



For 25 years. The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to 
go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 
for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 550 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 




Avoid a crumbly, chalky mess and get the professional, glossy finish you're looking for 



T empering is the art of heating and cooling cocoa butter to 
align its various fats and create chocolate that is shiny and 
smooth. If that sounds fussy and time-consuming, it is. But 
the results are worth it. Some home cooks sidestep the 
process and simply add vegetable shortening or oil to melted chocolate 
to give it gloss. But this work-around is short-lived: The chocolate will 
inevitably turn gray and streaky, a phenomenon known as "blooming." 
Yes, tempering requires patience and precision, but the payoff is that 
characteristic "snap" that store-bought chocolate makes when you 



break it into pieces— no crumbling here! Start by heating two-thirds 
of your chocolate in a bowl set over a pan of simmering water until the 
chocolate reaches 115° (it will look only half-melted at this point), then 
remove the bowl from the pan and stir in the remaining chocolate until 
the entire mixture cools to 80°. Now, return the bowl to the pan and heat 
the chocolate again until it reaches 88°. Once it's ready, you'll want to 
pour the chocolate directly into molds, or dip and coat any treats, from 
extravagant truffles to simple buttered and toasted baguette slices with 
a little sea salt sprinkled on top. —Katherine Harris 



Making chocolate awesome, baking tips 
for ace Christmas cookies, and the curry 
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Simple Cookies Are Hard 

FOUR TOOLS FOR GETTING THEM RIGHT 



Although chef Paul Cunningham knows his way around a kitchen (check out his epic Christmas feast for friends 
on page 46), when it comes to baking cookies, he defers to his mother-in-law, Kitty L^by, who's been 
making her Danish Christmas cookies for more than 50 years. Her simple but sublime /eager— some flavored 
minimally with butter and sugar, others with spices and nuts— are all about precision. 



9 Use a Kitchen Scale 

Professional bakers always 
weigh their ingredients to 
ensure that baked goods 
turn out precisely as 
intended each time. To help 
nudge home bakers into this 
practice, we at saveur have begun including 
weight measurements for dry ingredients 
like flour and sugar in our recipes. Use the 
0X0 Good Grips 11-lb. scale ($50; williams- 
sonoma.com) to ensure success. 



golden color on the bottom at 
the same time. We like to use 
Evendough rolling pin bands 
($8; amazon.com), rubber 
bands in varying thicknesses 
that slide onto the ends of your 
rolling pin. They keep the pin at 
a steady height to produce an 
even dough. 



cookie gun makes the job go much faster. We 
like a more modern gadget like the Kuhn Rikon 
Clear Cookie Press ($20; kuhnrikonshop.com) 
for its ease of handling. 



Get Uniform Dough with 
Rolling Pin Bands 

When it comes to rolling the dough for sugar 
cookie cutouts and shortbreads, an even 
thickness is paramount so that all the cook- 
ies will bake at the same rate and reach that 



Pipe with a Cookie Press 

Laeby uses an antique kagespr 0 jte, or cookie 
gun, to pipe out her crunchy, delicate 
vaniljekranse, vanilla 



wreath cookies. You 
can use a cloth pip- 
ing bag fitted with 
a star tip to achieve 
similar results, but a 












Control the 
Heat with 
a Great Oven 

Many directions for 
baking cookies and 
cakes will advise you 
to rotate your baking 
pan or sheet halfway 
through cooking, a directive that attempts 
to correct uneven heating in ovens. In the 
SAVEUR test kitchen, we bake breads, 
cookies, cakes, and pies in our trusted 
Wolf oven ($4,300; subzero-wolf 
.com), no rotating necessary. 
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Traditional Danish 
Christmas cookies cap 
off Paul Cunningham's 
holiday meal (see 
page 55 for recipes). 
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MATT TAYLOR-GROSS; CHRISTOPHER WISE 



• Our Favorite Rose Water 

A subtle, floral flavor that's perfect for desserts and more 




I got to know the rose and orange blossom waters made by Carlo, a 
Glendale, California-based company, when I worked as a pastry chef 
in San Francisco, imbuing rose essence into strawberries, almonds, 
and ice cream. Many of the North African holiday dessert recipes (see 
page 26) from Kamel Sad and Ghaya Oliveira call for perfumed flower 
waters, so I gave Garo Kurkjian, Carlo's general manager, a ring, to try 
to understand why his brand stands head and shoulders above the 
rest. He told me that while the processes for making all flower waters 
are generally indistinguishable— flower petals are mixed with water 
and distilled in vats before the flowers' fragrant oils are removed from 
the water, then added back in, to taste— Carlo's is unique. While other 
producers further concentrate their rose water to create a stronger- 
smelling product. Carlo adds back only some of the pure, originally 
extracted oil, or "aroma," until the balance is right. The final product 
is a lightly floral eau-de-vie, so delicate it can be sipped neat. The 
difference in quality is apparent at first sniff: Carlo's reminded me of 
fresh flowers in the cool spring air, not the wallop of potpourri that 
other flower waters pack. Use it to flavor ice cream, pastry doughs, 
fruit salads, or cocktails. ($5.50; markethallfoods.com) —Ben Mims 




SWISS CULINARY 
DELIGHTS 



From the SAVEUR Travel 
Advisory Board: If you love fine 



An Easy- 

to-Make 

Cambodian 

Pantry 

Staple 

Kroeung is an umbrella Khmer term 
that refers to a family of spice and herb 
pastes. One of the most common is the 
bright yellow curry paste used as the 
base of classic dishes like amok and beef 
curry with fried shallots and peanuts (see 
pages 75 and 78 for recipes). This all- 
purpose building block of flavor has been 
used in stews and with vegetables and 
meats for centuries. —Jake Cohen 




dining and good wine, it’s time 
to put Switzerland at the top 
of your travel list. The country 
draws on the best influences 
from its immediate neighbors— 
France, Germany, and Italy— for 
restaurants that are genuinely 
continental in scope, all with 
polished quality. Head out of the 
cities and you’ll find centuries-old 
dairies and other specialty food 
producers following time-honored 
traditions. Add in breathtaking 
natural scenery surrounding 
picture-perfect villages and 
amazing Swiss hospitality for a 
must-visit destination to visit 
right now. 



Yellow Khmer 
Curry Paste 
(Kroeung) 

Makes 7 /4 cups 
Total: 25 min. 

6 Tbsp. vegetable oil 
1 ^/^ Tbsp. prahok (see note on page 72) 
18 kaffir limes leaves, stems removed 
and sliced into very thin ribbons 
12 garlic cloves, roughly chopped 
8 shallots, roughly chopped 
6 lemongrass stalks, inner cores 
only, roughly chopped 
One 4-inch piece fresh galangal, peeled 
and thinly sliced 

One 4-inch piece fresh turmeric, peeled 
and thinly sliced 



1 In a wok or large skillet, heat the oil 
over medium. In a large bowl, mix the 
prahok with the kaffir lime leaves, garlic, 
shallots, lemongrass, galangal, and 
turmeric. Scrape the aromatics into the 
wok and cook, stirring occasionally with 

a wooden spoon, until the ingredients are 
soft and beginning to lightly brown, 
about 14 minutes. 

2 Scrape the ingredients into a food 
processor and let cool completely. 
Process the ingredients into a lightly 
chunky paste, stopping the machine 
to scrape down the sides of the food 
processor as you go, and then scrape the 
curry paste into a container. 

3 Seal the container and store the curry 
paste in the refrigerator for up to 1 month. 



Exclusive to SAVEUR readers: 

Enjoy a bottle of champagne and 
chocolates on arrival and a dinner 
for two in Geneva (value $350.00) 

For more information contact: 

Trisha lannazzi 
Largay Travel 
trisha@largaytravel.com 



Vi itTUOso. 



*AIl elements subject to availabili^ 
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German Heritage Since 1853 I 

For more than 160 years, WMF has been | 

designing and producing high-quality German J 
kitchenware respected by consumers, hotel | 

operators and caterers worldwide. Unsurpassed j 
quality and innovation in function and design ; 
have earned WMF the #1 brand standing \ 

for cookware, cutlery, frying pans, knives and j 
pressure cookers in Germany. t 

» Make WMF Americas your source j 

for professional quality kitchenware. \ 

Visit wmfamericas.com I 

t 



j 

I 

i 

I 
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I 

Beauty for Your Kitchen \ 

Whether you’re renovating an outdated j 

bathroom or building your dream kitchen, \ 

Ferguson Bath, Kitchen & Lighting Gallery | 
offers the best selection of products from : 

today’s top brands, like the Mirabelle I 

Presidio kitchen faucet featuring a two- | 

function pull-out sprayhead. Visit us online t 

and find the showroom nearest you or to i 

request an appointment. \ 

I 

» Visit www.Ferguson.com/showrooms 1 

I 





Bold Italian. Small Plates. 

See, taste and socialize at Bellagio’s Lago by 
Julian Serrano, where Italian small plates take 
center stage against the most dynamic views 
of the Fountains of Bellagio™. James Beard 
Award-winning Chef Serrano offers stunning 
interpretations of Italian dishes, each packed 
with distinct and unmatched flavors, while the 
fountainside atmosphere encourages sharing — 
both plates and stories. 

» Open for lunch, dinner & Sunday Brunch. 
For reservations, please call 702.693.8888. 
www.bellagio.com/lago 




World-Class Experiences 

Plan your next extraordinary travel experience 
with the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board. 
Our Virtuoso-affiliated travel advisors have 
connections with the best hotels, cruise lines, 
airlines, and tour companies. For you, this 
means access to exclusive offers that you can’t 
get on your own, along with your best value 
for your travel investment. 

» Visit saveur.com/virtuoso 




I Your Scottsdale Getaway is Waiting! 



: Scottsdale’s Sonoran Desert boasts more than 

I 330 days of sunshine annually, with events 
I and happenings in full swing all year long. 
t Come and experience world-class excitement 
I at big-name events like Barrett-Jackson 
J Collector Car Auction, Celebration of Fine 
; Art, Scottsdale Arabian Horse Show, Waste 
I Management Phoenix Open, and many 
J more! Plus, now is the perfect time to enjoy 
I Scottsdale’s breathtaking desert sunsets, 
i alfresco dining and impeccable winter weather. 
J Start planning today - your eventful Scottsdale 
J getaway is waiting! 

: » Visit www.EventslnScottsdale.com 

I 888-936-7786 

I 




i In Good Company 

[ Throughout this fall and winter, SAVEUR 
J and Whole Foods Market® are partnering 
; with SAVEUR Blog Awards winners and 
I finalists on exclusive stories about their 
i culinary exploits from discovering new beers 
I and sparkling wines to meeting local farmers 
: and foragers. Enthusiastic about food? 

I Read along, you’re in good company. 

i » SAVEUR.com/wfm 

I 



VISIT US ONLINE AT SAVEUR.COM/PROMOTIONS I3DS @SAVEURMAG 






SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 




Brownie Innovations that are 
Simply Sweet 

Do you crave brownies without all the guilt? Created by 
pastry chef, Mark Treaster, Brownie Innovations provides 
brownies that are so good they don’t need butter, margarine 
or oils. In fact, they’re made without any of that and offer 
only premium ingredients that are good for you, too. 

The 10 gourmet recipe selections from Brownie Innovations 
are perfect for coffee chains, cruise ships, and frozen food 
sections nationwide. They are ready for franchise and to be 
put into production by avant-garde entrepreneurs willing to 
take them into large-scale sensation. 

Go to marktreaster.wix.com/brownieinnovations and submit 
your proposition and offer how to take this business venture 
to the next level. Brownie Innovations can also be reached 
via its owner’s email address marktreaster@yahoo.com or cell 
phone number (216) 255-0672. Samples available for those 
genuinely interested on this adventure. Discover the best a 
brownie can be. 







INTRODUCING 
THE WORLD’S 
CLEANEST 
FROZEN PIZZA 

GLUTEN FREE 
GRAIN FREE 
PALED FRIENDLY 
SOY FREE 
LOW GLYCEMIC 
NON-GMO 




S 

CAPPELLO’S 

GLUTEN FAEE * GAAiN FREE Pizza, Pasta and Cookie Dough cappellos.com 
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JURA IMPRESSA A9 - Slide and Touch 

1st in Coffee offers expert advice on the Jura bean-to-cup 
experience: freshly ground and never capsuled. The IMPRESSA 
A9 takes ease of use a step further with intuitive slide and 
touch technology. Just slide to browse 12 specialty coffee 
drink options and touch to select. The JURA IMPRESSA A9 will 
expertly prepare your beverage choice, including the first ever 
cappuccino doppio or latte macchiato doppio without moving 
the cup! Other features include a color display, Aroma+ grinder, 
and technology for milk foam with a fine, velvety texture. 

800.709.8210 
www.lstincoffee.com 




From the Golden Age of Railroad 
Travel 



We are the purveyor of fine food products and accessories 
from the Golden Age of railroad travel. Our products are true 
replicas of those once used on the dining cars of America’s 
great passenger trains. Using the same recipes from years 
past, you too can now enjoy these micro-roasted coffees and 
baking mixes. 



908.509.1760 

www.phoebesnowco.com 





Imagine Cooking Real Woodfired 
Pizza At Home 



Have you always wanted a woodfired oven but can’t justify 
spending thousands of dollars on one? Our KettlePizza kits 
install on traditional charcoal kettle grills. Since the lid doesn’t 
need to be removed, high temperatures required for great pizza 
are easily achieved. Prices start at only $150 and it is proudly 
Made in the USA! 



888.205.1931 

www.kettlepizza.com 




KETTLEPIZZA' 

www.k8ttlepi2z3.com 



Think Outside the Pancake 

It’s simple - this stuff is amazing. Wood fired and glass bottled 
for purity you can see. Our 100% Natural Vermont Maple Syrup 
is one ingredient with infinite uses: Blueberry Maple Bake, Maple 
Bourbon Bacon Jam, Maple Vinaigrette, Maple Glazed Mustard 
Grilled Salmon, Maple Iced Coffee...just to get you started. 

802.777.1512 

www.thesyrupshop.com 
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Cocktailpunk for the Holidays. 

Distinctive cocktail bitters, handmade in Boulder, Colorado. 
Stuff a stocking or stock your home bar— bitters are the perfect 
gift Choose single bottles, 3-packs, or the new Traveler Set 
with 6 sample-sized bottles. All orders include a recipe card to 
get you started, and enjoy free shipping on orders over $30 with 
coupon code SAVHOL. 

www.cocktailpunk.com 

Coci^it 
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The Finest Octopus & Cuttlefish 

America’s leading chefs and restaurateurs rely on Gullo Specialty 
Foods to deliver the finest octopus and cuttlefish directly to 
their kitchens. Now, with the opening of our online store, home 
chefs, foodies and seafood lovers can get the same superior 
quality products delivered to their home. Order today and start 
cooking the most delicious seafood tomorrow! 



516.938.0243 

www.gulloseafood.com 





Catch a Great Gift for Every Body 

A twelve-can box of Pure Alaska Wild Sockeye Salmon makes a 
great gift. It is canned just hours after capture, keeping it fresher 
than fresh. The Zuanich family tradition of salmon fishing spawns 
generations, ensuring the utmost premium product. Give your 
friends and loved ones a true superfood this holiday season. 

888.328.7885 

www.purealaskasalmon.com 





Cookiug iu Tuscauy 
May 8-14, 2016 

Rolling hills of wildflowers, vineyards, espresso, medieval villages, 
wine, outdoor markets, pasta, gelato, art, pecorino cheese, cooking 
classes, afternoon naps, cafes, bruschetta, olive oil, Michelangelo, ragu, 
biscotti, Siena-red sunsets, cobblestone streets...Join us for a week of 
hands-on cooking classes, discovering the hill towns of Tuscany while 
visiting vineyards, cheese farms and olive oil producers. Maximum 8 
people per each trip, providing a truly personal experience. 

207.749.6897 

www.magnificacucina.com 
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World’s Finest Eye Cream! 

A “Selections” product in Oprah Magazine. 

Refreshing anti-aging Airbrush Eye Refining Treatment 
reduces puffiness quickly, hydrates, soothes, reduces 
crows feet and dark circles, promotes collagen for 
younger, brighter looking eyes. Hypoallergenic. All natural. 

Use 20% off code: SAVE2 at www.dremu.com 
or call: 800-542-0026. Open 7 days! 

800.542.0026 

www.dremu.com 



Honey Ridge Farms Holiday Offer 

From the Honey Ridge Farms family - five generations of 
beekeepers strong - to yours, a special offer to try their raw 
honey cremes (choose from 9 flavors), and pure balsamic honey 
vinegar, perfect pantry staples to enjoy year-round. Honey 
Ridge Farms uses only superior USA raw clover honey, sourced 
from family and a small circle of Western beekeepers, making 
it traceable to origin. Use code HONEY4HOLIDAYS for a 10% 
discount. Good through 1.31.16. 

360.256.0086 HONEY 

honeyridgefarms.com RJEXjE FARMS 
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Adopt an Olive Tree 
for one year from our proves in Italy and 
we will send you ihe extra virgin olive oil 
from your Irec after harvest. 
wwwTreolive.com 




SOLID COPPER 



Heat Diffusers and Defroster Plates 



id Heating'^No Hot Spots in 
Copper Conducts Heat Betti 



www.bellacopper.com 805 218 3241 




Tastes of West Africa: 
A Culinary Institute for 
Adventurous Cooks 



January 30 - February 10, 2016 

This February, take a break from winter and 
join the West African Research Association 
and internationally acclaimed 
chef Pierre Thiam for an unforgettable 
culinary sojourn in Senegal! 

Relax, enjoy the sunshine, and discover the 
wonders of West Africa through its cuisine. 

For information on the 
Institute and how to enroll, visit 
www.tastesofwestafrica.org 
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HAND- MADE 
LOCALLY- GATHERED 

ARLINGTON. MA C 855 ) 2 S 5 -.IAMS 
www.dovesandfigs.com 





CaU or email for a free 



Custom puli out shelves 
and Kitchen cabinet accessories 



1400-59S-7J90 
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Ttie Gold Standanl*"1993~ 



CrBBlBd bv Wnfrifrad CuUer, 

Ph.D, biology, U.Penn, postdoc Stanford. 
Co-discoverer of human pheromones. 
Author of 8 books on women's wellness. 




These fragrance additives increase 
your attractiveness. Worn daily, can 
last 6 mos. Worked for 74% in double blind 
studies. 10:13 for women $98.50,1 OX for 
men $99.50. Free US shipping. Cosmetics. 



¥ Maggie (NY) “With the Athena on, people will 
stop me and say ‘oh my god, you smell so 
good.’ The UPS man was the real clincher. For 
years this man would come in, nod hello and 
leave. But once I put on the 10:13 the first 
day he walked in, and said, ‘Has anyone told 
you you are so beautiful?’ 



¥ 
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Not in stores 610-827-2200 
or view the science and order online at 

www.Athenainstitute.com 

Athena Institute, Braefield Rd, Chester Spgs, PA 19425 SW 
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A MjuJt itr 



The Sea Women’s Catch 

Jeju Island, South Korea, May 7, 2010 

STORY AND PHOTOGRAPH BY JEN JUDGE 




T he morning I went out 
with the haenyeo, the 
"sea women" of Jeju 
Island, the misty sky was light 
gray and the sea dark and 
steely. Hundreds of years ago, 
women in these sea villages 
took up diving for abalone, sea 
urchin, and conch as a means 
of making a living. Today the 
tradition is almost extinct, and 
the remaining haenyeo, most of 
them in their 50s or 60s, have 
become minor celebrities. When 
I first tried to introduce myself 
to them, they ignored me, and 
remained stone-faced as I took 
portraits of their walk out to the 
ocean. I followed them into the 
water in full scuba diving gear, 
but after one hour of shivering 
in the frigid waters I was done, 
nearly hypothermic. I went 
back to the hut to take a hot 
shower and make myself some 
tea. I watched them bob up and 
put their catch in the nets and 
disappear beneath the surface 
again and again. Hours later, 
they swam back to the shore 
and pulled their hauls out of 
the water. Still in their wetsuits, 
they began methodically clean- 
ing and prepping the seafood, 
talking among themselves. Out 
of nowhere, one of the women 
scooped out a sea urchin lobe 
and pressed it into my mouth. It 
was creamy and rich like ones 
I've had in restaurants, but there 
was a little seawater mixed 
in, adding a briny snap to the 
bite. My face must have been a 
mixture of surprise and delight; 
the haenyeo burst into laughter. 
This continued, the women 
cleaning the seafood and occa- 
sionally feeding me— a slice of 
chewy abalone, conch, or more 
sea urchin, giggling each time. 
Finally, it was time to leave, 
so I pointed at the door and 
tried to express my gratitude in 
fumbling gestures. They smiled 
and went back to their work. 
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Greatness is on the menu. 



A seat at our table promises refined flavors and unmatched detail. 
At Lago by Julian Serrano, you’ll find cocktails expertly crafted 
with Bellagio hand-selected spirits, and pairings from our selection 
of 750 distinct wines. Dining and wine in exquisite symmetry. 
All the splendor. All Bellagio. 
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Book at 866. 891. 71 71 or bellagio. com 



BELLAGIO* 

LAS VEGAS 
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